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iad wind is like an armed foe, 
Drawn up to bar the way, 
The strong seas smite us blow on blow, 
The decks are lashed with spray; 
High-crested tower above the ship 
The waves with lips afoam, 
But welcome every plunge and dip 
Which brings us nearer home. 





The dear West beckons from afar 
With gold gleams in her eyes, 

The glinting stars familiar are 
High hung in clear cool skies, 

We send an answering. smile for smile 
Up to the airy dome, 

And welcome every weary mile 

So it but bring us home. 


Sweet hope which lifts the dull, long hour 
eAnd makes it light to bear, 

Sweet waiting welcome which has power 
To make the dark seem fair. 

Sweet hands held out across the sea 
To reach us where we roam; 

We can bear hardest things since we 
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Have turned our face toward home. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 


SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
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Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





BostON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL Assoc. — 
Treasurer, Miss Edith Stearns, The Charlesgate, Boston. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments, 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious litera- 
ture, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangelizing agency has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,000,000 children are 
et out of Sunday School. Will you help to save them? 
send to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D.D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833, Object: to 
improve the moral and social conditionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoip ves- 
oole; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and ‘Life Boat. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, Presiden 
REv. W. C, STITT, Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, 7'reasurer. 





Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. KH. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
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He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
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ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 

On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents 


( Walker's Concordance conta, .s 980 pages. It is very 
substantially bound, special attention beirg paid to the 
sewing in order that the volume may resist the hard usage suck 
a book of reference 18 subjected to. The mechanical exvcu- 
tion of the book is in every way worthy of its literary merits.) 


“The larger concordances of Dr. seams and of Dr. 
Strong are valuable—the first one especially to the Eng- 
lish student who desires to get the different shades of 
meaning involved in different Greek and Hebrew words 
rendered not always accurately by the same* Enylish 
word—but neither of them takes the place of a compact 
and handy volume such as this one is.”"—7he Outlook. 
“A careful examination leads us to suppose that the 
work at hand will prove to be just abont the thing for 
the libraries of intelligent people who desire an aceurate 
and comprehensive concordance.”— Christian Advocute. 
“Dr. Walker carries out more fully the plan of Cruden 
but does it so thoroughly that there is now no verse in 
the Bible which cannot by the use of this concordance 
be found by any one who remembers a single word oc- 
eurring in it.”’"— Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“The most complete practical text-finder yet 
issued.—Ram's llorn 


and 


“The book is a notable production and is destined to 
entirely supersede Cruden’s.”— The Aingdom. 


“We strongly recommend it for daily use "-- Christian 
at Work. 


Congregational S. 8S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. @ 


Children’s Voices.* treatise on how they 


may be harmed and 
how helped. By Emilie C. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 


Anniversary Songs 753147 Schoo! 
Treble Clef Choir. 


A collection of sacred 
and secular music ar- 
cones, for Women’s Voices. 
D. ‘owner. 


By @. ot and 

Endorsed by D. L. Moody. 50 cts. 

By G. F. Root. The best Amer- 

Curriculum. ican Piano Method ever pub- 
lished.. Price $2.75. 

Do 4. By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 

nt. rect some errors in musical terminology. 

Price 25 cents. 


The Teacher’s Handbook's3.7%4%¢ 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 
ing purposes. Sent free on application, to any music 
teacher. 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course especially prepared for the Study of 
Muasicin Public Schools, embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
lar. By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 
Send your name and address if interested, and descrip- 
tive matter will bejsent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


_ CiNcTmATI, NEW yor” CHICAGO. 


YOU HAVE A BIBLE OF COURSE! 


Have you also a copy of 
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universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be ape at any 
mon to take effect at the expiratian of the subscrip- 
tion. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
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Books of the Bible Briefly Analyzed, 


By Rev. A. SCHULTZE, D. D.? Fifth edition of 5,000 
copies. Every Christian bome finds it useful. 20 cts. 
(silver). Six copies, ®1. 


THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Pablisher, EASTON, PA. 
What books are you hunting? Write us. 


NEW MUSIC. 


COSPEL CHOIR No. 2. By SANKEY, 
McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. Now being used by 
Mr. Moopy in Northfield Summer Conventions. 
Sample Copy, Paper Cover, 25 cts. 

HIGHEST PRAISE For Sabbath Schools. 
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Great Special Offer! 


Limited to September 1. 


Thousands of doctors, lawyers, clergymen, Sunday school superintendents, teachers, scholars and parents, 
as well as thousands of other readers of this paper, have requested us to make a special offer, for a limited 
time, on our great standard dictionary and encyclopedia of the world’s knowledge. We have 
decided to do so simply as a means of advertising tbis great storehouse of information. 

We do not expect to make money by this offer, as the very low price and extremely liberal terms 
offered but little more than pay for paper, printing and binding; but the tremendous amount of talk created 
will help to advertise this rost modern and up-to-date home reference library. 

Believing the readers of this paper are intelligent, well meaning, and trustworthy, we do not hesitate in 
placing before them the greatest bargain ever offered, and on such easy terms that any one who cau afford 
an investment of 7 cents per day can take advantage of it. 

No business or professional man, housewife, teacher, student, young or old, prosperous or otherwise, or any 
one else who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested in the laudable enterprise of self-educa- 
tion, can afford to allow this rare sapere? to ne by without very careful investigation. Understand this 
great work embodies all the features of a complete dictionary and a thorough encyclopedia. The work has been 
udopted asa text-book by many schools and colleges, and is regarded as authority wherever the English 
language isspoken. The new, revised, enlarged, and entirely up to the times 


Encyclopedic Dictionary 


the reguiar price of which is from 
#42 to ®790, is now offered all read- 
ers of this paper for the insignificant 
sum of 7 cents per day, in monthly 
payments of $2 each, until the sum of 
#16 is paid. This is but little more 
than one-third the regular price of 
the four magnificent volumes as rep- 
resented in the picture. We insist 
that all orders under this special 
THE Aa ' offer must be received before Sep- 

YCLOPA DIG NY ’ Y tember 1. 


DICTIONARY | SS.V7"5 Hatin 
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THIS WORK IS NOT SOLD IN 
BOOKSTORES, AND CAN ONLY 
BE OBTAINED FROM US OR 
OUR AUTHORIZED REPRESENT- 
ATIVES. : 





This greatest of all dictionaries and 
encyclopedias was edited by that 
world-renowned scholar, 


Dr. Rob’t Hunter, A. M., F.G.S., 


assisted by scores of specialists in 
various branches of knowledge. Re- 
vised, enlarged, and brought down 
to date by' 


/Prof. Charles Morris, 


The above illustration is #n exact reproduction of the four magnifi- of the Philadelphia Academy of Nat- 
cent volumes of TH Excye Opapic DICTIONARY. They are boundin ural Sciences,and many other scholars 
rich, silk cloth, with zit back stamp, handsomely embossed sides, and of recognized ability. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EvEeReEtTT O. Fisk & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn. Term opens Sept. 26. The 
school offers many University advantages. For cat- 
alogues or information, address, 
Prof. GEO. B. STEVENS. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Alsoan elective English course. Advanced 
emitic study optional. Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 4. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 
Bangor, Me. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Open to all denominations. A large number of elec- 
tives. Also free privilege of college electives. Mu- 
sical advantages unsurpassed. A separate three- 
years’ English Course. Term opens September 18. 
Address EF. I. BoSwortTu, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Opens again September 12. Diploma, 
B. D., and Ph. D. Courses. Scholarships, 
Fellowships, theoretical and practical 
training. 
For further information address 
PROF. H. M. SCOTT, 
520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








marbled edges. Each volume 9 inches wide, 1l'¢ inches long, 3 inches ne 

*k. aips 5.357 pages, 3,006 . | Weight, at 0 is. Over 17 years and 8750,000.- 
thick. Contains 5,357 pages, 3,000 illustrations. Weight, about 40 pounds Ob padtindd te the protection 
It is a Complete Dictionary of the English language. Every word of this Magnificent M nt 


is exhaustiv ly treated as to its origi», history, development, of Education. 
etymology, pronunciation, and various other meanings. As a condition of this special offer 

It is a Thorough Encyclopedia of anatomy, botany, chemistry, we ask every purchaser to speak of 
zoology, veology, art, music, agriculture, physics, philosophy, me- the work to his or her friends, and 
chanies, history, mythology, Biblical knowledge, etc. to send us a testimonial. 

It is a Superb Library Book, substantialiy bound, printed from new plates, in large, clear type, on heavy 
white paper, and illustrated with thousands of new pictures made especially for this work. 

It is better than all other dictionaries, bec#use the latest edition of Worcester contains but 116,000 words 
and 2,126 pages; the latest Webster contains but 140,000 words and 2,011 pages; the Standard contains but a 
little over 200,000 words and 2,318 pages, and even the Century contains but 225,000 words, and sells for 
#60 to $100. Encyelopedias of various kinds sell for $50 to 8200. This great ENOWCLOPEDIC 
DICTIONARY, containing 5,357 pages, over 3,000 illustrations, bound in four handsome volumes, has 
over 250,000 words, 50,000 encyclopedic subjects, and is sold on such easy terms that everybody can buy it 
without financial inconvenience. 


What Good Judges Say About the Work. 





I prize highly The Encyclopedic Dictionary for the 
number of words it contains, for acenracy of defini- 
tions, for fullness of illustrations, and for encyclopedic 
comprehensiveness. 

Bishop Samuel Faliows, Chicago, Il. 


As a reference book it stands in the front rank. As 
a dictionary it meets every demand. 
Rev. G. W. Rogers, Atchison, Kan. 


Has mag A distinctive claims to superiority. Such a 
work has long been needed by the business man, the 
active student, and in the home circle.—/hilad:/phia 
Inquirer. 


I have examined The Encyclopedic Dictionary, and 
am much pleased with it. It is valuable as a dictionary 
and asa work of reference. It is copious and yet concise. 
In all respects it is a work that every student should 
possess. George T. Werts, 

Governor, State of New Jersey. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the dictionary 
war which may involve the Century, the Standard, and 
the International.—New York World. 


My library contains the Century and the latest 
Webster, but I have found much information in “ The 
Encyclopedic” not in either of the former, I regard 
the work as invaluable. 

Frank W. Owers, Judge 5th Judicial District, Col. 


I consider The Encyclopedic Dictionary superior to 
Webster, Worcester, Century, or Standard. For the 
busy lawyer who wants to know things quickly, no 
better reference book could be had. 

Benjamin F.. Hughes, 
Attorney and ex-State Senator, Philadelphia. 


I have Webster, Worcester and the Century, and for 
encyclopedias I bave the Britannica and Appleton’s. 
It is but simple truth to say that The Encyclopedic 
Dictionary is a magnificent substitute for all of them. 

J. H. Atwood, Attorney, Leavenworth, Kan. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded if books are returned within ten days. 


DON’T FORGET -.-.- - 


Our Special Offer holds good ONLY until September 1. 


ENGLISH PUBLISHER’S INDORSEMENT. 


We hereby certify that this is the only authorized American edition of THE ENCYCLOP&DIC DIOTIONARY. 
It is printed from revised plates made from those used in the latest edition, and is complete in every respect. 


The SYNDICATE PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 


U.S. A., are the exclusive American publishers. Their 


édition has been corrected and revised to date for the benefit of the American people. It has our full approval 
30. 


and indorsement. 


HE CASSELL PUBLISHING ( 


Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cents to pay postage. 


How to Get this Great Work. 


Send $2 by post office order, express order, or check, and the entire four handsome volumes will be forwarded. 
Every month thereafter send #2 in the same manner, until the sum of $16 is paid. Understand the whole set 
of 4 volumes is sept when the first #2 is paid, thus you have the use of them while paying the balance at the rate 
of 7 cents per day. Alli freight or express charges must be paid by purchaser. We refer to any commercial 
agency, any bank in Philadelphia, or to the publishers of this paper, who will satisfy you, if necessary, of our 


entire responsibility. 


Any one wishing to pay cash for the complete set, may deduct 10 per cent., and send $14.40. This allowance 


is practically the cost of 


Syndicate Publishing Co., 


eeping the account if purchased on easy terns, Address 


234 So. Eighth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Great Church LIGHT. 


ded the Boat ign brows or Churcher Stren, show Winders 
Parlors, Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 


designs. size of room. Get circular and estimate. A 


churches and the wade 


L P. FRINK, 651 Pearl Street, N. ¥- 











MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOFIE SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to smith and ae 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BurFFwM, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PRE- 
aratory School, % Beacon St., opposite Public 
Garden, Boston. Primary department for young boys. 
The 13th year opens Sept. 25. Address ALBERT HALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Jombines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and outdoor life. Laboratories. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examination 


Wednesday, September 11, 189, For circulars ad 
dress ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 

(Mass.) Home School 


for Boys. 
Send for brief circular. 
Rev. Epw. A. BENNER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, DEAN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. Al! buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens wont. 12, 1895. 
Address, Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
and Christian Workers. Courses for Teachers, 
Matrons, Home-Makers, City Missionaries, Pastor’s 
Assistants, Y. W.C. A. Secretaries, etc, Eighth year, 
Address for Circulars, Miss L. L. SHERMAN, Principal 
(Formerly Principal D. L. Moody's Training School), 
52 Berkeley St., Boston, Mase. i. Y. W. C. A.) 








Individual 
Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 
church. Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville, Mich.. ,+: 
Manufacturers of Furniture for Church, Chapel, Sundlayy 
Schools and Assembis Rooma. ’ 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty-ninth year opens Sept. |2th, 1895. Board 
and tuition $250. Mrs. E. 8. MEAD, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


ty ~ for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL Boys. College prepar- 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach- 
ing. Home for fourteen pupils. Fine buildings, gym- 
nasium, bowling alley, lnvoratery. Twelfth year. Re- 
opens Sept. 1, 1895. Circulars. I. N. CARLETON, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON, 
LAWRENCE ACADETIIY, 
Groton, Mass. 102d year. College preparatory 
and general courses. Freetuition at Williams, Bow- 
doin ana Wabash. Elegant location with ail the ad- 
vantages of home life 
ALFRED O. TOWER, A. M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
fllSS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass Thorough preparation for 


College. Intermediate, Academic and Special 
Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury Street. 
Miss Frances V. Emerson, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 2ist year opens Oct, 2, 1895. 
College Preparatory, Regular and Advanced Courses. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON, 
MONSON ACADEMY, 

Monson, Mass. Full corps of teachers, Classical, 

Latin-Scientific and English Courses. Dormitory 

with modern conveniences. Principal’s certificate 

admits to college. Fall term opens September 3d. 
ARTHUR N. BURKE, A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND IILITARY ACADETIIY, 


Worcester, Mass. Begins 40th year, Sept. Il. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Gymnasium. Athletics Encouraged. Care- 
ful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regular, special and 
graduates courses for men and women. 
advantages. 
Sand 4, 


Ost- 
Excellent 
Examination for admission September 
For circwars address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 
6lst year begins Sept 12, 1895. Best of home infiu- 
ences. Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine 

Library, rabonatery, Observatory and Cabinets. 

Send for iliustrated prospectus to 

iss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 

WORCESTER ACADEMY 
prepesce boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Buildings new, with every modern improvement of 

School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, Gymnasium 
and per pom with trained nurse. New athletic 
field and oval unexcelled. 62d year begins Sept. 4, 
1895. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUBETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 


TUTE, Worcester, Mass. Four years’ courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. New and extensive laboratories and 
workshops, thoroughly equipped. Expenses low. 
For catalogue and information address 

T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 











MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETIIY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, Oy ge and ee. Year commences 
Sept. 11, [895. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Princi- 
MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


pal, Bradford, Mass. 

ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre, asuburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 
= in Modern Languages, Artand Music. Number 
of house pupils limited ets Address 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETT:, “OSTON, 











The Leading Conservatory of America 
Caru Fazcren, Director, 
Founded in 1853 by 












E. Tourjée. wMass. 
= GaN ys 
sw ENC oF 
Fi NKL So giving full information. 


Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


MaSSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


offering enlarged opportunities ; 
Courses of studies and a College 
a Clark telescope, a Jaboratory, gymnasium, art stu- 
dios, library. reading and pam J rooms, ete.; superior 
accommodaticns in new and improved buildings, 
with electric 'ights, hot water heating, ete.; over 
20 acres of private lawns and groves. Terms $400 
per year. Address, 
Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


three Seminary 
Fitting Course. Has 


For Young Ladies will begin its 67th year Sept. 19, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, FRANCONIA. 

DOW ACADEMY, 
Franconia, N.H., Prepares for College and Life. 
A course for backward students. Athletic field. 
Tuition and board $150 a year. Apply for catalogue 
to the Principal, FaepERIOK W. ERNST, A. M. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW UWAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Seminary. Fal] term opens Sept. 10, 1895. $200 a 
year. Col ege Preparatory Department, Courses in 





MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


MAPLEBANK 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Danvers, Mass. 


A home school for 10 boys. Best of care and in- 
struction. Large, spacious grounds. send for 
catalogue 
Address HENRY DE NORMANDIE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 
The Cambridge School. A se- 
lect private school for young la- 
dies. fits for Radcliffe and other 
colleges. There are courses for 
graduates of other schools, who do 
not care to go to college. There 
are two Residences. Arthur Gil 
man. A.M., is the Director. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 





RE-OPENS SEPT. 3rd, 1898. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils arc 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers an¢ 
assistants, elected with special palvenes to pre: 
ficiency in each department. 
e 


NEW 


, Art, Music, Elocution, French, German, 
Greek, Latin, and Literature. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Good board. Healthy location. Christian 
home. Send for catalogue to the President 

Rev. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 








CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY. Home School 
for Boys. Fite for business or college. Genuine 
home; individual teaching; healthful location. 

FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 





~NEW HAVEN, CONN., 56 Hillhouse Ave. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

On the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elms,” 

offers superior advauta,es in Fimwehing Course of 

Study and in College Preparatory. Sees early. 
MR&. and Mise CADY, Principals. 

CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 








Nerwalk, Conn. 24th year. Primary, Interme- 
diate, ang College Preparatory Courses. usic, Art, 
and the ‘areful attention to morals and 


aegen es, 
manners. ow buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 





CONNECTIOUT, WINDSOR, 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 

A Home School for Girls of all ages. Cer- 
tificate admits to four New England Colleges. An 
excellent corps of teachers, each a specialist in her 
own department. Terms $350 to $500. For circulars 
address Miss J. 8. WILLIAMS, Principal. 








NEW YORK. 





NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 46th year College preparation 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





NEW YorK, NRW YORK. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEPSINARY., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Graduating, College 
and University Preparatory, and Optional Courses 
for young women. 4lst year. $325. 

CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., President. 


NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. Established 1876. 
Opens september 18 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President, 


NEW YORK, AURORA. 

WELLS COLLEG for the higher education of 
young women. The revised 

catalogue gives full information on requirements 

for admission, courses of study, the histury, equip- 

ment and government of Wells College. 

WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph. D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 














NEW YorkK, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 


YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Gornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. For boarding ca- 
dets —- Prepares for all colleges and Government 
academies. Completely oqnippes and beautifull 
located on Hudson River, 4 miles above West Poin 
For catalogue, address 8. C. JONES, C, E., Supt. 





THE STUDENTS 





are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 
and sead. 
THE DISCIPLINE 


is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institutior 
in the world. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, HOLLIDAYSBURG. 





HOLLIDAYSBURG SEMINARY 


For Girls. Charmingly located in the heart of the 
Alleghenies. Exceptionally healthful. Regularand 
Special Courses. College Preparation, Music and 
Art. Home comforts stone”® building, beautiful 
grounds. Adcress, Mrs. R. 8S. HITCHCOOK. 





THE REPUTATION 

of this school for originality and leadership anc 
as being the Standard Institution of itn 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 


2101 and 2108 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 


For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. l4th year. Academic, College 
« Preparatory and Musical Departments. For illus- 


trated catalogue and references, address, 
Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 








SITUATIONS 


OHIO. 





in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 

608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. Office opex 
daily, from 9 till2o’clock. Prospectus Post Free. 








H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


For Women. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895. 








PRATT INSTITUTE, 


; Normal, Professioral, and Special Training in the varions branches of Applied Art, 
Literature, Science and Mechanics, and carried on under the following departments: 


Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, 
Science and Technology, Kindergarten, Library and Museum. 


The Manual Training High School otfers a Four Years’ Course for both sexes, in prepa- 
ration for College, or for the advanced work of the other departments. 





BROOKLYN, 
N. Y. 


DS HARTSHORNS sora 
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FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 
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* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
Now ready No. 30 of 3d Series, JAMES. 
Also in this Series, No. 27, THE MASTER AND HIs 
DISCIPLES; No. 29, SIMON PETER. 
Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 
& THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOKS. '® 
Now ready No. 7, INSIDE VIEW OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Also No. 6, INSIDE VIEW OF THE A. B.C, F. M. 


Price, per 100, postpaid, $1.25, 


HE present seems to be more than 
usually a time of sharp discussion 
over the Bible and the interpretation 
of its teachings. But that is not a sign of 
religious decadence. The absence of such 
discussion would give much more occasion 
for alarm, As long as people are interested 
in religion, ministers will find heretics in 
their own profession and will try to circum- 
scribe their influence. Dr. Quint in his 
article this week frankly says that when he 
was a student in Andover Seminary Pro- 
fessor Park was widely regarded as heretical 
and prominent pulpits opposed him. Dr. 
Edward Beecher’s death recalls the occasion 
of the beginning of The Congregationalist, 
in which Professor Park was no unimportant 
factor. Earnest and ambitious ministers 
felt that they must have some means by 
which new methods of thought could reach 
the people. The controversies of that day 
have passed away. Dr, Quint intimates that 
the fathers then were in danger of making 
the mistake, which more than once had been 
made, of resisting the currents of progress 
—butin vain. The Congregationalist helped 
them to a wiser attitude. Let us hope that 
the ministry of today is at least as far- sighted 
as was that of the last generation. 








There is discouragement enough in the 
fact that city churches are closed and 
that multitudes who are on vacations are 
indifferent to public worship in the places 
where they sojourn. But public interest 
in religious themes in summer was never 
so manifest as now. It is widespread, 
various, studious, devout, inquiring. With- 
out mentioning the three great gatherings 
of young people at Nashville, Boston and 
Baltimore, which aggregated perhaps 100,- 
000, or the threescore assemblies modeled 
on the plan of Chautauqua, or multitudes 
of camp meetings, we find summer schools 
of theology, like those at Cleveland and 
Ocean Grove; Bible conferences, as at 
Ashville, N. C., Asbury Park, N. J., and 
Northfield; congresses, like the Pan-Amer- 
ican at Toronto and the Christian Unity at 
Oak Island; besides institutions like the 
Plymouth School of Ethics and the Green- 
acre Conference, whose programs include 
social and economic questions, but whose 
interest chiefly centers around religious 
themes. It would require a column simply 
to name the places where the people gather 
in large numbers to spend days and weeks 
in worship and in considering religion. 
Interest in God and in what he had re- 
vealed expressed itself differently twenty 
years ago, but that the interest is greater 
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now than it was then, summer meetings 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific eloquently 
testify, and newspapers carry accounts of 
them to millions who stay at home. 


What the black race in this country has 
most needed was to learn what to do with 
its freedom. Benevolent whites have been 
deeply interested to teach the race its re- 
sponsibilities and privileges, but the race 
can never win honor till it respects itself. 
That Negroes are coming to feel pride of race, 
and to foster it is one of ‘the greatest re- 
wards yet given for the missionary labors in 
their behalf. The National Conference of 
Colored Women, continuing for several days 
in Boston last week, is one of the evidences 
of this revival of race pride. The discus- 
sions were dignified, practical and earnest. 
Temperance, chastity, education, the duty 
of colored women to help the less fortunate 
of their own race, and the value of a race 
literature were among the topics considered. 
A recent article in The Transcript, written 
by a Negro, gave an account of a number of 
blacks who have won civil and military 
honors and wear titles conferred by royalty. 
Another similar article in The New York 
Times mentioned a large number of wealthy 
Negroes in that city, and told how some of 
them have gained wealth and hold respon- 
sible positions in business. The facts 
chronicled in these articles prove that the 
future of the Negro ia this country is 
brighter than many prophets have foretold, 
and that the efforts to deport him to other 
lands are as bad for the country as for him. 


In London there is a working men’s Lord’s 
Day rest association which is struggling to 
resist the constant increase of imposition 
of Sunday work on day laborers. A me- 
morial asking for the prohibition of Sunday 
entertainments has been extensively signed 
by musical and theatrical performers. When 
Sunday ceases to be guarded as a day for 
religious worship it will cease to be a day of 
rest. Working mer are coming to be alive 
to this fact and to see that what lessens*the 
sacredness of Sunday increases the burdens 
that will fall on them on that day. Should 
a local option liquor law be enacted by the 
New York Legislature, it is more than prob- 
able that the popular vote of New York 
city would be against the opening of saloons 
on Sunday, many of those who wish to buy 
liquor being unwilling to risk the loss of 
the rest day by voting for the continuance 
of unnecessary business on that day. The 
Secretary of the Interior has recently ruled 
that department clerks cannot receive pay 
from the Government for Sunday work, 
reasoning that the United States cannot 
encourage law-breaking by having men 
in its employ work on Sunday. The ma- 
jority of the people in this country want 
Sunday as a day of rest. But there is only 
one thing more sacred than work, and that 
is worship. Between the holy day and the 
holiday the work day is sure to crowd itself 
in. 
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Giving money is not the only way—often 
is not the best way—to help the poor. Nor 
is the money thus given the only money 
that may be counted as bestowed in charity. 
We have known persons to work hard to 
save money and then give it away, when if 
they had given‘the work to those who were 
idle, and had paid for it the money they 
saved, they would have doubled its value, 
So also to help another to find the work he 
is best fitted for may be even a greater serv- 
ice to society than to found a college. We 
have known persons to be helped through a 
course of study for the ministry and for 
other professions who were failures, and 
the study of their aptitudes by those who 
helped them would have shown that they 
would be failures, when in other lines with 
far less expense they might have succeeded. 
At this season many have come from schools 
and colleges and are waiting to go into 
business. Wise thought of them and for 
them, a door opened here and there by 
those able to doit, may make for many of 
them the difference between success and 
failure, happiness and misery. It may 
make a difference to entire communities. 
The distribution of a tenth of one’s income 
need by no means limit his benevolence. 


In doubts concerning doctrines, in dis- 
agreements with brethren as to the best 
ways of promoting the kingdom of God and 
perplexities arising from personal disap- 
pointments, there is safety always in keep- 
ing communion with God, and there is no 
safety without it. We lose faith, lose tem- 
per, lose conrage without fervent and fre- 
quent prayer. We gain strength, calmness, 
confidence when, praying often, we remem- 
ber that we have had wisdom given us for 
the asking. When we have gone to the 
throne of grace, not to have our wisdom 
confirmed, but to have our confessed igno- 
rance removed, to have the spirit of charity 
imparted and light to fall on the dark path 
before-us, answers have come. They will 
come again. God is our refuge and strength. 


- — 


THE BASIS OF OHUROH UNITY. 


Christian unity exists among all those 
who recognize one another as followers of 
Jesus Christ. Church unity can exist only 
among those who recognize one and the 
same visible seat of authority in church 
government. We say visible, because all 
Christians find the supreme authority in 
God as manifested in Jesus Christ. But 
the chief reason why the church is divided 
is because its different divisions or sects 
look to different official persons as possess- 
ing by the gift of God authority to govern 
them. The great line of division is made 
by opposing theories of the Christian min- 
istry. On one hand, the Roman and Greek 
and the Episcopal Churches hold that Christ 
gave to his twelve apostles the authority 
over the churches, and that they have trans- 
mitted their authority to their successors 
down tothe present time. Noone, they claim, 
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has spiritual authority in the church except 
those who have received it from the hands of 
their predecessors in office. Therefore, no 
true church can exist except through the 
formal and official acts of these bishops, 
who can trace their commission back to the 
apostles and, through them, to Christ. 
This is the supposed historic episcopate, 
which is the principal topic of discussion 
in connection with the propositions of the 
Lambeth Conference. 

On the other hand, Congregationalists hold 
that God has given authority to all follow- 
ers of Christ to constitute churches and to 
govern themselves in his name, People who 
profess supreme loyalty to Jesus Christ by 
covenanting together become a church, and 
those whom they choose and set apart to be 
bishops hold, under Christ, the charge to 
care for his churches. They hold their of- 
fice by the will of the people, and not by 
inheritance or transmission of authority 
from other officers. Difference of belief as 
to the seat of authority in the church is the 
principal reason for the existence of sects; 
and these two opposing views represent, on 
the one hand, the monarchical, and, on the 
other, the democratic idea of church gov- 
ernment, the Episcopal and the Congrega- 
tional, while modified forms of both have 
divided the church into many camps. 

Dr. Fairbairn, in his masterly article on 
another page, has set these two views in 
striking contrast, and we think every reader 
will féel that they are irreconcilable. A 
monarchy and a democracy cannot unite ex- 
cept through one giving place to the other. 
** The only way to union,” Dr, Fairbairn says, 
‘“*is through the frank recognition of the 
unity and continuity of the people of God. In 
the realm of historical Christianity they are 
ultimate and permanent and basal, with the 
power to frock and unfrock bishops, to 
appoint and empower pastors.’’ Do Con- 
gregationalists wish seriously to consider a 
proposition to surrender the principle of 


self-government through the indwelling of | 


the Spirit of God in all his people, and to 
accept instead the credentials of an official 
from his predecessors as evidence of his 
divine commission to govern them? Con- 
gregationalists believe that where the Holy 
Spirit is, there is the church, and that it 
appears when believers enter into covenant 
to reproduce the life of Jesus Christ under 
the laws of human society. Are they will- 
ing to put in place of that principle its 
opposite, that where the church is, there is 
the Holy Spirit—a statement often proved 
false in history? ° 

It has been said that in Scotland the 
Presbyterian Church—the Established, the 
Free and the Evangelical—consists of three 
bodies in one spirit; while the Episcopal 
Church—the High, the Low and the Broad 
—consists of three spirits in one body. 
The outward union of disagreeing spirits 
only emphasizes and intensifies their differ- 
ences. Union in spirit among Christians 
can come only through common loyalty to 
Jesus Christ and through the recognition 
by each that all the others are trying to 
reproduce his life among men. In that 
state there are “‘ diversities of gifts but the 
same spirit,’ ‘‘ differences of administra- 
tion but the same Lord.”? Whether in that 
condition unity would be promoted by 
bringing all churches under the same gov- 
ernment is a question which no doubt 
would have different answers. For our- 
selves, we neither look for it nor desire it. 
W® are content to labor and pray for 
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“the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” 





THE OHUROHES OF JAPAN. 

The history of missions has no chapter of 
so great interest as that of modern Japan. 
Nor is there any crisis in missions of greater 
importance than that now before us in that 
country. For many years it will be impos- 
sible to write the history of the Christian 
work of the last quarter of a century in its 
relation to the wonderful movements which 
have brought Japan into its present prom- 
inent position on the stage of the drama of 
nations. But many of the chief facts of 
this remarkable epoch have been brought 
together in a volume entitled A Chapter of 
Mission History in Modern Japan. It mod- 
estly claims to be a brief résumé of the life 
and work of the mission of the American 
Board since its beginning there in 1869, 
and a condensed review of the conditions 
and changes of the past two years. It in- 
cludes contributions from the missionaries 
and native ministers and teachers, and has 
been compiled and arranged with skill by 
Rev. J. H. Pettee, 

The importance of the deputation which 
is next month to go from America to the 
churches there representing our Board, and 
the delicacy of the task before them, will be 
appreciated after reading this book; and the 
preparation of the brochure is an excellent 
preliminary to the visit. A reading of it 
is almost indispensable to one who desires a 
right appreciation of the present problems 
in Japan. We have before us in this vol- 
ume not only the facts of the history, but a 
display of the expansion of the mission 
work, of its comprehensiveness and of the 
ways in which it has opened into various 
branches and extended into different parts 
of the country, which make it almost a 
unique contribution to missionary literature. 
Nowhere else, we believe, have evangelistic, 
educational, social, philanthropic and liter- 
ary efforts, introduced from without, in so 
short a time so effectually blended with 
the life of a nation. It is not strange that 
feelings of independence and of gratitude 
should iningle in the deliberations of Jap- 
anese Christians, and that they should wel- 
come so heartily the coming of representa- 
tives of our Congregational churches in 
America in the confident expectation that 
their problems will be understood and met 
in a sympathetic spirit. The fruits of the 
labors of consecrated men and women for 
twenty-five eventful years will not be lost, 
ang we trust will not be jeopardized by any 
step prompted more by the desire for inde- 
pendence rather than for spiritual growth. 
No abler or more devoted missionaries have 
gone out from this country than those in 
Japan. The correspondent of the Chicago 
Record, Mr. William E, Curtis, in last week’s 
issue, writing from Yokohama, pays a high 
compliment to their ability and tact as well 
as to their piety. We may expect that their 
influence in this crisis will not only be wise, 
but will be carefully weighed by the native 
Christians, 

Earnest prayers for the success of this 
deputation and for the future of Christian- 
ity in Japan will be quickened by reading 
this volume. Its frank statement of the 


discouragements with which the missions 
have had to contend and of the new obsta- 
cles which the last two years have brought 
to the front increase the interest which 
every Christian must feel in contemplating 
the future of Christianity in Japan. 
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We believe that the spirit of faith in God 
which breathes in this volume through these 
writings of the native ministers and of the 
missionaries will be rewarded by that guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit which is promised 
to those who ask. We look for new con- 
ceptions of Christ and the church to come to 
these Japanese churches, and not less divine 
because they are new. We are confident 
that this people are to be the means of 
giving to the church of Christ something of 
permanent value. We trust that they will 
act in a spirit of humility and in the atti- 
tude of those who inquire the will of God 
with the purpose to obey it. And we doubt 
not that our Board will show to them in 
their perplexities the sympathy which they 
gratefully acknowledge having received in 
the past, an acknowledgment which finds 
expression in the dedication of this volume 
to ‘‘Our Secretary,” Dr. N. G. Clark, ‘* with 
the love and veneration of the whole Japan 
Mission.”’ 


THE DEOLINE OF OHRISTIANITY 
IN HAWAII. 

The religious history of Hawaii for the 
last thirty years is a striking illustration 
of the dangers to which Christian com- 
munities won over from heathenism are 
exposed when left to their own resources, 
In 1863, forty years after missionaries first 
arrived at the islands, the responsibilities 
of conducting Christian work were trans- 
ferred from the American Board to the 
native churches. By that time schools had 
been gradually established, with colleges 
and seminaries for the training of ministers. 
Foreign missions had for several years been 
sustained by the Hawaiian Missionary So- 
ciety. Native churches with native pastors 
had been organized into associations and 
were governing themselves. 

But the decline in numbers and strength 
soon began to manifest itself and has con- 
tinued to the present time. In a recent 
sermon Rev. O. P. Emerson, secretary of 
the Hawaiian Missionary Society, gave 
some interesting facts concerning this de- 
cline and the reasons for it. in 1863 there 
were twenty: five churches in care of sixteen 
American missiouaries and four native 
helpers, with a membership of 19,725. 
Five years later the number of churches 
had doubled, in charge of thirty-five native 
pastors and twelve American missionaries, 
but the membership had decreased to 17,- 
377. In 1888 there were fifty-seven churches, 
all except one in charge of native pastors, 
but with only 5,235 members. At present 
the fifty-six churches have but 4,784 mem- 
bers. While the population during this 
period has decreased about thirty per cent., 
the church membership has decreased 
seventy per cent. 

Mr. Emerson mentions several reasons for 
this decline. The rulers thirty years ago 
were Christians, respected and obeyed, and 
their influence and example were powerful 
in favor of the churches. The men trained 
under the missionaries sustained the good 
government of their chiefs, but those who 
grew up under the care of native pastors 
have not so high ideals nor so great respect 
for constituted authority. Recent rulers 
have encouraged superstition, idolatry and 
licentiousness, reviving the temptations to 
heathenism to which many Christians, and 
even some of the native pastors, yielded. 
Mr. Emerson says of Kalakua, that he “‘ used 
all the power of his vast patronage to efface 
pure government. No trust, however sa- 
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cred, was above the reach of his wicked 
solicitations. Officers of the church, as well 
as officers of the state, felt the oppression 
of his power.” The coming of the Chinese, 
who in thirty years have increased from 
1,200 to 39,000, has been morally destructive, 
They brought no families. They rented 
native homesteads and enabled the natives 
to live without work, and they have become 
parasites on Hawaiian family life. They 
have brought in a flood of prostitution, 
gambling and drunkenness. Open saloons, 
brought in and carried on by foreigners, are 
another terrible curse. The introduction 
of English as the language of the common 
schools has also weakened the influence of 
the native pastors. Thus, in addition to 
the changes which necessarily come from 
contact with foreigners and compel new 
adjustments which disturb the relation of 
people and pastors, the Orient and the Occi- 
dent have been pouring in evil influences on 
arace won out of heathenism to Christianity, 
but without sturdy moral stamina, till it 
has been almost overwhelmed. Whether or 
not they might have been saved from the 
fullness of these disasters had they re- 
mained longer under the tutelage of the 
American Board we cannot say. But this 
history may well prompt us to hesitate be- 
fore urging native churches in other coun- 
tries to cut loose from the Board till they 
are strong enough, spiritually as well as 
financially, to go alone. 

Mr. Emerson believes that the ‘lowest 
point has been reached, and that under the 
present government a new era of religious 
prosperity has been entered. He says: 


There has come in these last years no greater 
blessing to the native churches than the revo- 
lution of Jan. 17, 1893. It was a reformation 
as much needed by the church as by the state. 
Anglo.Saxon ideas are getting control of the 
the native mind. We need no longer fear the 
supremacy of Polynesian ideas. Already we 
can predict the death of kahunaism. The 
native pastors, with possibly a single ex- 
ception or two, present a solid front against 
it, and they are hard at work trying to release 
the minds of their people from the grip of this 
hateful power. They look back to the fault- 
ful past with shamefacedness and sorrow, but 
forward with hope. 





REOREATION AND RELIGION. 

They belong together. The religious 
man or woman needs recreation as much as 
any body else, and the person who is seeking 
recreation certainly needs the religious mo- 
tive and spirit as much as at any other 
time. It has been sometimes a slander and 
always a blunder to say that religion and 
recreation have little or nothing in common. 
Fun—yes, that of the picnic ground, the 
tennis court, the baseball field or the cat- 
boat—the heartiest and most jubilant frolick- 
ing, even, ought to be and may be Christian 
and without the slightest loss of its enjoya- 
bleness, nay, rather with a real and percepti- 
ble increase thereof. 

Sometimes the temptations to which rec- 
reation opens the way grow out of the ele- 
ment of rest which is in it. Tired minds 
and bodies succumb easily. Sometimes they 
are due to the elements of novelty and ex- 
citement, Often it is hard to detect the 
point at which religion and recreation begin 
to diverge. Sometimes the divergence hinges 
upon something of an indefinite moral qual- 
ity, right or wrong as the case may be. We 
must look at tendencies as well as at single 
actions. We must forecast consequences 


and influences, not as prisoners fettered by 
invisible chains, but as wise, strong men 
and women, not afraid to face facts or to 
deny ourselves this or that apparent pleas- 
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ure for the sake of the spiritual symmetry 
and the self-consistent influence of our 
lives. 

Is religion or recreation the great thing 
with us, after all? An honest answer to 
that question helps to clear away our men- 
tal fog. If we really intend to put Jesus 
Christ first and chief, we shall stand aloof 
from all kinds and times of recreation 
which are open to be misunderstood spirit- 
ually. Yet we shall have plenty of recrea- 
tion. And it will be very restful and pre- 
cious and very entertaining. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that those who are not 
‘*straight-laced,’? who are bound to have 
their recreation in the form in which they 
prefer it, no matter at what cost of disre- 
gard or even defiance of religion, monopo- 
lize the good times, or even that they have 
more enjoyment than others. Religion 
sweetens, enriches and ennobles recreation 
as it does every other feature of our human 


lives. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
The Political World. 

Some of Mr. Cleveland’s enemies and 
some of his friends are discussing publicly 
the wisdom of renominating him in 1896, 
There is no evidence as yet that Mr. Cleve- 
land has authorized any such plan, and, if 
he should, his own utterances, not to say 
anything about precedent, would make 
such an attempt most quixotic. And yet it 
must be conceded that there have been not 
a few utterances during the past few weeks 
indicating that the sentiment in favor of 
retaining a worthy president, as well as 
a worthy governor or mayor, is gaining 
ground. Massachusetts usually gives her 
governors three terms and does it wittingly, 
and she will honor Governor Greenhalge 
that way, doubtless, notwithstanding The 
Standard, the organ of the A. P. A., has 
served notice on the Republican managers 
that he is objectionable to the members of 
that secret order. 

The victory of Mr. Gorman in the Mary- 
land Democratic convention bids fair to 
throw that State into the Republican col- 
umn and end the Gorman-Raisin dynasty. 
The Baltimore Sun leads in a call to decent 
Democrats to put principle above party. 
The desperate fight between the Quay-Cam- 
eron oligarchy and bolting Republicans, led 
by Governor Hastings, continues, with the 
chances in favor of the bolters. 

An interesting phenomenon is the sug- 
gestion in The Pilot (Roman Catholic) that 
Theodore Roosevelt would be an ideal 
presidential candidate. Indeed he would. 
Thousands of young men who never have 
been able to enthuse over any candidate of 
any party since the time of Garfield would 
hurl themselves into a campaign with Roose- 
velt, as the personification of pluck, sense, 
ability and high ideals leading. 

The City Polluting the Country. 

The difficult question of shaping and en- 
forcing laws which limit and control the 
sale of alcoholic drinks affects the prosper- 
ous as well as the poor. Laws should be 
alike for all, but they are often harder to 
enforce against the wealthy. The poor com- 
plain that they are shut out of their ‘‘ priv- 
ilege of drinking” (!) while the wealthy can 
secure what they crave at clubs and hotels. 
This aspect of the matter finds an illustra- 
tion in the recent experience of the people 
of Bar Harbor, where the Maine prohibition 
law has recently been treated as a dead let- 
ter while the summer guests were in town. 
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The authorities of the county, having been 
stirred up to do their duty, actually insisted 
upon enforcing the law, and the complaint 
among the summer guests was loud. A 
petition was prepared and signed by all the 
leading business and professional men of 
the town, ‘‘all taxpayers and men of mature 
age and with the best interests of the town 
at heart,” in which it was respectfully re- 
quested that ‘‘ further enforcement, as now 
conducted, be suspended till such time as 
when our summer visitors have left us.’’ 
‘*It appears,”’ says the New York Evening 
Post, which calls attention to the matter 
editorially, ‘‘that the trouble has been fo- 
mented by the ministers, who, with one ex- 
ception, have been in the village but a few 
montbs, have no property interests at stake 
and are utterly regardless of the wishes of 
a majority of the taxpayers.’’ This trib- 
ute to the faithfulness of the ministers 
it is good to see, The case is very like 
that of Saratoga, where the better people, 
under the leadership of the ministers again, 
have after a protracted struggle succeeded 
in closing the gambling houses, also *‘ to the 
destruction of the best interests of the 
town’’; orto the present situation in Swamp- 
scott, Mass., where some of the residents of 
the city temporarily in the town have joined 
with the merchants who break the Sunday 
laws to try and thwart the efforts of all the 
local clergymen to see that the Sunday law 
isobeyed. The permanent business men and 
transient professional men of Bar Harbor, 
Saratoga and Swampscott would, no doubt, 
have a kinder feeling toward these clergymen 
if they were to hold their tongues about law- 
breaking, but we doubt whether in their 
hearts they would respect them. We have 
no desire to compare either of these charm- 
ing places to Sodom, but, as an extreme 
case, the illustration is in point. Lot would 
evidently have had a hard time if he had 
preached righteousness in Sodom. As he 
held his tongue the people liked him well 
enough, but the evidence shows very clearly 
that they did not respect him. We advise 
the ministers everywhere to prefer the re- 
spect of lawbreakers to their liking. 
Law versus Lawlessness in New York City. 
Mayor Strong has returned to his duties 
and let it be known that he has no dispo- 
sition to interfere with the police commis- 
sioners. But he does believe in giving the 
citizens of the city an opportunity to de- 
cide by their votes whether they wish a 
new excise law and the open saloon 
on Sunday. Unfortunately, Commissioner 
Grant has given some evidence of the 
weakness which the intuition of the rank 
and file of the police force discovered long 
ago, and his comments on the injustice of 
the trial of the notorious Captain Eeakin 
have given delight to those who would hail 
with joy any dissension in the Board of 
Police Commissioners. But Colonel Grant 
denies that there will be any such dissen- 
sion. The brewers of the metropolis claim 
that they are losing $150,000 a Sunday, 
and the marked increase in savings banks 
deposits shows where much of that sum is 
going. Probably this transfer of earnings 
will affect not a few of the voting wage- 
earners of New York as a similar exhibit 
did those of Cambridge, Mass., when after 
a year of no license they came to decide 
for or against the saloon. A fat bank ac- 
count sometimes is more potent than an 
ethical distinction or a divine command. 
After the Storm in England. eowle 
Both of the great parties are recovering 
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breath after the surprises of the last three 

weeks, and the Liberal defeat has been so 
thorough that little is said about it. Even 
attempts to forecast the policy of the new 
Government awaken only slight interest. 
It is taken for granted that, beyond vot- 
ing the necessary supplies, next to nothing 
will be attempted before February. Mr. 
Gully, the recently chosen speaker of the 
House of Commons, doubtless will be re- 
elected. Many Conservatives wish to dis- 
place him and put ina man of their own, 
but they are not quite equal to an act of 
such barefaced partisanship. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain talks as if he really were as 
necessary to the success of the Government 
as he would like to be, but it must be ad- 
mitted that his co-operation, although for 
the present not actually vital, is eminently 
desirable. It will be interesting to watch 
developments. Meanwhile yacht-racing is 
attracting special attention, this being the 
famous ‘*Cowes Week’’ and the German 
emperor having run over to see the fun, 
At Southampton the new dry dock of the 
London and Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany, the largest such dock in the world, 
has been formally opened by the Prince of 
Wales. It is expected to promote South- 
ampton’s marine interests notably as against 
those of Liverpool. 

The Passing of Ferdinand. 

Another political assassination has oc- 
curred in Bulgaria. M. Matakieff, the inti- 
mate friend of the late M. Stambuloff, has 
been killed at midday in front of the prefec- 
ture of police in Tatarbasardjik. These as- 
sassinations are popularly believed to be 
not distasteful to Prince Ferdinand, and it 
even is asserted that he is privy to them in 
the hope of regaining his waning hold upon 
the country. Meanwhile, he has humbled 
himself abjectly to Russia and has sent a 
deputation to St. Petershurg to secure 
Russian recognition, even promising to es- 
tablish the Greek Church throughout his 
domains. This course has intensified—if 
that were possible—the Bulgarian disgust 
with him, and it is satisfactory to learn that 
his corrupt and cowardly behavior has 
gained him nothing but a sharp snub from 
Russia, After debasing himself and alienat- 
ing his people in order to secure Russian 
favor, the only reward which he has gained 
is the announcement that Russia regards his 
Government as illegal and will enter into no 
relations with it, and that another prince 
must be chosen in accordance with the pro 
visions of the Berlin treaty. This means 
the abdication or expulsion of Ferdinand 
from Bulgaria before long. The special 
significance of the matter lies in the danger 
that the long-deferred European war may 
break out because of the jealousies of the 
great Powers which the changes in Bulgaria 
may stimulate. 

The Massacre of Christian Missionaries in China. 

On July 31 ten Christians, eight women, 
one child and one man, representatives of 
the Church of England and the English 
Zenana Mission at Whasang, near Kucheng, 
China, were murdered. For three days the 
officials suppressed the news and then it 
burst on Christendom. One American 
woman, a Methodist Episcopal missionary, 
escaped death but not the fury of the mob, 
and is frightfully injured. The mission 


buildings were burned and many of the 
native Christians maltreated. Uncle Sam 
and John Bull have every reason to unite 
and give China a lesson that she will never 
forget. 


It is too late in the century for 
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wish information in regard to hotels and 
boarding houses are requested to write George 
A. Mosher, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, before Sept. 15; due replies will 
be made to such notifications. 


Christian missionaries to have to be the 
prey of the devils of any country. 
NOTES. 

The Columbia is the gem of the United 
States Navy, if not of the ocean. 

The tailor operatives in New York city 
have won peaceably a notable victory. It 
means less “‘ sweating.”’ 





A recent editorial in our columns on Con- 
gregational churches which have died has 
caused considerable comment as a sign that 
interest in religion is declining. But the fact 
that the Kansas Legislature at a recent session 
blotted out 254 town sites and additions to 
cities, which had sprung up like Jonah’s gourd, 
shows that the disappearance of churches 
may be caused by disappearance of people as 
well as by decline in religious interest. 


The disgraceful race riots in Illinois, be- 
tween Italians and Negroes employed in the 
coal mines at Spring Valley, reveal race an- 
tipathies of a new order. 

When the United States troops arrived at 
Jackson’s Hole they looked in vain for massa- 
cred settlers and hostile Indians. The genesis 
of this scare must be credited to greed, 
drunkenness and sensational newspapers. 





Bull fights are announced as a feature of 
the coming Atlanta exposition. There is no 
place in this enlightened nation for genuine 
bull fights. Law and public sentiment alike 
forbid them. Imitations of such a brutalizing 
show would give Atlanta and the country as 
bad a reputation as actual contests and would 
do as much harm to the spectators. Our en- 
terprising Southern city cannot afford to try 
an experiment so generally condemned be- 
forehand. 


The man who used to be secretary of the 
United States Senate is now city chamberlain 
of New York city. Municipal ideals are ris- 
ing when the metropolis wins the service of 
such men as Theodore Roosevelt and Gen. A. 
G. McCook. 


The common council of West Superior, 
Wis., by a vote of 17 to 1, has impeached the 
Protestant Episcopal rector who recently be- 
came mayor of that city. He has proved to 
be an extortioner and in league with the 
vicious. The pulpit in politics is not a suc- 
cess in West Superior. 





We were about to say that there is an un- 
usual number of presidents and representa- 
tives of Western colleges looking for funds in 
and about Boston now. Their number is large, 
though perhaps not unusual. Many of them 
represent pressing needs and great opportu- 
nities. Whatcan lay so stable foundations for 
the newer parts of our country, now entering 
on anew era of marvelous growth, as Chris- 
tian education? Success to these faithful 
workers who speak only of the needs of those 
who do not speak for themselves. 


ee 


IN BRIEF. 


Next week we shall publish our annual 
Education number. Franklin’s interview 
with Dr. D. K. Pearsons will set forth his 
theory of Christian stewardship and tell 
hitherto unknown facts about his career. Dr. 
Pearsons is one of the most remarkable phil- 
anthropists of this or any other age. A por- 
trait of Dr. Pearsons will adorn the cover 
page. Professor Frink of Amherst College 
will describe the influence of the late Pres. 
J. H. Seelye’s methods of college government 
upon the students and teachers of Amherst 
and administrators of other colleges. Profes- 
sor Manatt of Brown University will answer 
the question, Shall we turn religion out of 
school? Rev. William E. Barton, out of 
much experience as a guide and pilgrim, will 
give his opinion of the historical pilgrimage 
as a factor in education. Helen Marshall 
North, a friendly critic of Chautauqua, will 
describe its relations to and influence upon 
the State. Elsewhere, in the Home Depart- 
ment, will be found a setting forth of the 
attractions which that department will have 
next week. Correspondence from Athens, 
London and Chicago will touch on educa- 
tional affairs, and editorials and news will 
also contribute to enlighten and stimulate. 





In one of our New England cities nearly all 
the conductors on the street railway cars are 
said to have been reported by “ spotters”’ for 
stealing or other irregularities. But it also is 
claimed, and with apparent reason, that much 
injustice has been done them. It may be 
necessary to employ detectives to watch such 
officials now and then in special circumstances 
but as the rule it is wiser and safer to pay em- 
ployés proper wages and then to trust them 
within reasonable limits. Probably also the 
expense of the latter course is no heavier. 
‘Spotters ’’ have to be paid as well as the sus- 
pected men. 





Swami Vivekananda has fallen into the 
hands of a phrenologist, who describes his at- 
tributes in The Phrenological Journal: * Inthe 
old classification he would probably be called 
lymphatico-bilious. .. . It would be difficult 
to find a woman iu this country with a more 
typically feminine hand than that of this 
young monk. ... There is very little social 
adhesiveness of any kind . . . and such friend- 
ship as he manifests is chiefly the expression 
of gratitude for encouragement and appreci- 
ation of his missionary work.” If Mr. Vive- 
kananda’s friends are wise they will see to 
it that no other phrenologist lays his hands 
on Mr. Vivekananda. 





A clever British critic has just said that in 
the phrase “ religious literature’’ the noun is 
not less important than the adjective. 

. 





Many thousands who value the ministry of 
Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage through reading his 
sermons will sympathize with him in his 
great bereavement in the death of his wife. 
Mrs. Talmage passed away last Monday. 





Rev. Charles W. Park, till recently pastor 
of the Congregational church of Birmingham, 
Ct., has accepted a call to Unity Church, 
Pittsfield. Mr. Park was for ten years a mis- 
sionary of the American Board in the Madura 
Mission in India. A year ago we noted that 
a published sermon of his showed plainly 
that his sympathies were no longer with our 
denomination, but with the Unitarians. We 
have only kind wishes for our friend and 
classmate at Andover. Holding the belief he 
has proclaimed, to have remained with us 
would have been unjust to our denomination 
and to himself. He has taken the manlier 
course and gone to his own place. 





A rare event has happened in Lowell. A 
Congregationalist pastor, Rev. J. H. Paradis 
of the French Protestant Church, has entered 
the Methodist denomination. This is Paradis 
Lost to us. We hope it may prove to be 
Paradis Regained to our Methodist brethren. 





City evangelization is urged, and rightly, as 
a vital necessity. But let it not be forgotten 
that the last United States census shows that 
the number of communicants in churches is 
proportionately larger in the cities than in 
the country. Country evangelization demands 
the largest share of attention. 








The mysterious disappearance of a woman 
from Arcadia, Neb., a member of the Con- 
gregational church there who came on 
to the Y. P. S.C. E. convention in Boston, 


The churches of Syracuse will entertain the 
delegates to the National Council. Those de- 


sirous of such entertainment or those who 
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and has not been seen since, is a case that is 
interesting many who never knew her but 
who have a feeling of sympathy for the 
woman and her friends. Notable among the 
manifestations of this sympathy is the open 
letter of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, sent broad- 
cast by the press, urging the tired, friend- 
less, perhaps misunderstood and discour- 
aged woman to enter the doors of her home 
at Melrose and take shelter. It is need- 
less to say that if this most unconventional 
but Christlike message comes to the wanderer, 
and she notes its genuine ring and accepts 
her sister’s welcome, she will come in touch 
with a royal soul. 





It has been said that “ military glory con- 
sists in being killed in battle and having one’s 
name misspelled in the dispatches.” Liter- 
ary fame is sometimes equally regardless of 
the individual. The beautiful poem Serenity, 
for instance, which we printed two weeks ago, 
should have been credited to John Burroughs 
as well as to the British Weekly, where it has 
lately appeared. The poem has a singular 
history. It was first printed many years ago 
in the old Knickerbocker Magazine, and long 
afterward was compiled by Whittier, in his 
Songs of Three Centuries, under the title of 
Waiting. Since then it has floated around, 
under different titles, on both sides of the 
Atlantic and its authorship is always a sur- 
prise, because no one thinks of Mr. Burroughs 
except as a writer of charming prose. Yet in 
his early years he wrote considerable verse, 
but feeling that his poems lacked spontaneity 
he destroyed all except this one. 


<a 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Dr. Edward Beecher’s Funeral. 

The funeral of Dr. Edward Beecher was 
held in Plymouth Church on Thursday 
morning. In the absence from the country 
of Dr. Lyman Abbott, the services were 
shared by Dr. Meredith—in whose church 
he has been of late years a valued helper—Dr. 
Thomas K, Beecher aud Rev. Horace Porter, 
Plymouth’s assistant pastor. Their summer 
vacation kept from attendance many min- 
isters of the two cities and vicinity, but the 
churches were largely represented by sin- 
cere friends and admirers of the veteran 
pastor andscholar. His remains were taken 
to Georgetown, Mass., for interment in his 
family burial plot. . 

The doctor’s feeble health for the last 
year or two did not weaken his interest in 
the religious welfare of these cities and the 
country, nor loosen the fraternal ties be- 
tween him and his ministerial brethren. 
Very remarkable was the loving esteem in 
which he was held by all who came into per- 
sonal contact with him, however wide might 
be their intellectual and theological differ- 
ences. Those who knew him at all knew 
him to be one of the most sincerely honest 
and devout of men. Had he, with his pro- 
found spiritual experience and Biblical learn- 
ing, been endowed also with the flaming 
fire of his father in his best days and the 
oratorical skill of his famed younger brother 
he would have been one of our land’s 
mightiest preachers. As it was great num- 
bers in the churches and the college he 
served counted him as their spiritual father. 
The Botanic Garden. 

Another important step insuring the suc- 
cess of the Botanic Garden project has been 
taken in the formal adoption of the boun- 
dary lines of 250 acres of Bronx Park se- 
lected by the projectors, and the appropria- 
tion of these acres by the Park Board on 
behalf of the city. Hemlock Grove, one of 
the loveliest spots in our suburbs, is in- 
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cluded, and one of the boundaries for quite 
a distance is Bronx River, the garden line 
extending to the middle of the stream. 
Taught by occasional threats of vandalism 
from the politicians from time to time ruling 
Central Park, special care has been taken to 
prevent perversions of any part of this ter- 
ritory from the educational purpose for 
which it is given. The city owes a debt of 
lasting gratitude to the large-minded citi- 
zens who have persistently . pushed this 
scheme, seven of whom have given $25,000 
each to make it a success. 

Our Latest Strike. 

After a brief respite we are treated to an- 
other strike—of the tailors, this time. The 
number ‘“out’’ in this city, Brooklyn and 
vicinity, as far as Newark, is reported all 
the way from 17,000 to 30,000; enough, any- 
way, to pile up a loss of several hundred 
thousand dollars and to lay a heavy burden 
of suffering upon thousands of women and 
children, and to swell the coffers of the beer 
and liquor sellers, who are among the chief 
fosterers of strikes, A large majority of 
the men are Hebrews, and the difficulty 
of dealing with them is great. There have 
been some instances of violence in Brooklyn 
and Newark, but the police here have kept 
the idlers mostly quiet except as to the use 
of their tongues. It is impossible to get 
trustworthy information as to the prospect 
of peace for a time. If the strikers’ daily 
bulletins of employers’ yielding to their 
terms were true, the strike had ended before 
this. The time of resuming this line of 
work, however, matters little since other 
trades are waiting for that day only to re- 
peat the same round of follies under an- 
other name. 


Immigration Statistics. 

The Immigration Restriction League has 
published a batch of statistics that are sug- 
gestive to all lovers of their country and 
full of ‘‘rousements’’ for all believers in 
evangelical home missions. It appears that 
in every hundred of those landed in New 
York between July 1, 1894, and March 31, 
1895, sixty were either ignorant of or di- 
rectly opposed to republicanism or any 
other scheme of government, looking upon 
all forms of civil control as despotic, to be 
hated and resisted. Eighty-five were fitted 
only for the rougher grades of manual 
labor. Only fifteen could read or write in 
any language; the amount of money they 
brought averaged only seventeen dollars for 
each person. The total number landed in 
those nine months was 140,980, of whom 
scarcely more than 1,400 were sent back, 
most of them as paupers or because they 
were contract laborers. But what of the 
ninety-nine per cent. who remained here or 
were scattered over the newer States and 
Territories of the West? Are they—for lack 
of funds to send before or with them en- 
lightened missionaries to found Christian 
churches and gather round them intelligent 
Christian families and skilled, industrious 
workers—to be left to sow in that virgin 
soil the seeds of anarchy, irreligion and 
crime? And how long can our country sur- 
vive these annual irruptions of Satan’s em- 
issaries unless our churches are awakened 
and endued anew with power from on high? 


Personals. 

Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows of Chicago 
called at the Bible House, July 30, on his 
way, with Mrs, Barrows and their two 
daughters, to Europe by the steamer Paris. 
His first business is to lecture before the 
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conference of churches in Grindelwald, 
Aug. 29, on Lessons to Churches from the 
Parliament of Religions. 

Dr. George F. Pentecost has come from 
London for his usual summer change, and 
is for several weeks to supply the Fifth 
Avenue pulpit of Dr. John Hall. 

Dr. F. H. Marling and Rev. C. H. Small 
care for Dr. Virgin’s Pilgrims while he rus- 
ticates on his West Chelmsford farm, 

Another of the mayor’s appointments 
which gives great satisfaction to the citi- 
zens is that of General Anson G, McCook, 
whose army record is well known through- 
out the country, to succeed J. J. O’Dono- 
hue as city chamberlain. The city’s money 
will be safe in his hands. 

Dr. E. P. Ingersoll of St. Paul, Minn., 
preaches through August for the Lewis 
Avenue people, Brooklyn, as does Rev. J. E. 
Lyall of South Millbrook, N. Y., for the 
Brooklyn Puritans. Dr. Tuttle of Amherst 
preaches for the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terians; Rev. Dr. Mix of Worcester for Dr. 
Lyman’s South Congregational people; Dr. 
Edward Judson for the Central, Dr. Beh- 
rends’s; Dr. A. T. Pierson for the Clinton 
Avenue, Dr. McLeod’s., HUNTINGTON, 


FROM THE INTERIOR, 

Principal Fairbairn at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Fairbairn has given six lectures on 
what may be called the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion. They are, perhaps, the most remark- 
able lectures ever given in Chicago. To 
listen to others and then listen to him is 
like going from boys to hear the words of a 
man. Sunday afternoon he gave an address 
at vespers on the Natural and Supernatural 
Christ. Those who were permitted to hear 
it pronounce it one of the most magnificent 
presentations of a great theme which they 
ever heard. This testimony comes both 
from ministers and laymen. The last lec- 
ture of his theological course was given 
Thursday afternoon. The Kent Theater, as 
usual, was full, Friday, at prayers, 12.30, 
Dr. Fairbairn gave a history of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, of which it is enough to say 
that it was not the least interesting and 
profitable of his addresses. Tuesday even- 
ing, at a reception in his honor at President 
Harper’s house, he read selections from The 
Bonnie Brier Bush, prefacing his readings 
with instructive explanations of the circum- 
stances connected with the recent, more 
popular Scottish short story writers. In 
this new role Dr. Fairbairn was quite as 
much at home as in lecturing on the ab- 
struse questions of metaphysics and theol- 
ogy. 
Judge Brentano and Dishonesty at Elections. 

Greatly to their surprise Judge Brentano 
fined three persons who had been arrested 
and put on trial for preventing men from 
casting their votes at the last election 
$2,000 each. Another was fined $150 and 
another $100. Still another was sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment at Joliet. Counseb 
were thunderstruck. They said an agree 
ment had been made that if the parties 
would plead guilty they should be let off 
easily. The judge indignantly denied any 
knowledge of such agreement, and in pro- 
nouncing his decision characterized the 
crime committed as a crime against the 
integrity of the State—one of the greatest 
which can be committed. The fines were 
paid almost immediately, thus suggesting, 
if not proving, that these disturbers of the 
peace were simply tools in the hands «* 
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somebody else. Another piece of good OHRISTINE. Captain Praise-the-Lord fixed his eyes 
news is that the Grand Jury has found true kk RE RON WOOD: full upon the man’s, They were not bad 
bills against ten of the judges of elections faces, those of the Weekes boys, and just 
occurring last fall. The evidence was now that of Roland expressed chiefly amuse- 
found in the recount of the ballots for Bel- ment and Jack’s good-humored sarcasm. 
knapp and McGann. It is generally under- They were ready enough, from sheer lack 
stood that MeGann is convinced that the of employment, to help him with his job; 
majority of the votes cast were for his op- but that he should promise a reward from 
ponent, The City Civil Service Commis- the Lord amused the boys. As if he held 
sioners have printed the rules by which the key of the Lord’s treasury! A little 
applicants for employment will be governed. more of that pious talk would disgust them. 
They are eminently fair. If honestly fol- ‘* Prove me now herewith, saith the Lord 
lowed we shall soon have an ideal body of of Hosts, if I will not open you the win- 
employés in the various departments of . a saaas dows of heaven, and pour you out a bless- 
the city, and be far on the road to muni- ree tenger sn ann pat ing, that there shall not be room enough to 
cipal reform without knowing that we were there was also something of the eins. fit- receive it.’’ 
even thinking of it. f thi ‘i tee Mahend end Jack You see, the man believed his own words 
It is unfortunate that there should be a near we * = ay h nati , 38 entirely as Malachi himself. Otherwise 
temporary disagreement between the city ee adit ne ol i Fagg nemer ©" it would not have answered to use them. 
inspectors and Mrs, Paul of the Civic Feder- acme One finds almost everything second-hand 
ation, If reports are true Mrs. Paul wasa — They went out, on the evening when mY in the slums except religious experiences; 
little too officious round the City Hall and ®*°ry began, from the presence of the broom put these, even when offered, are of no 
rather freer with her criticisms than was #04 dust pan—or such substitutes for these more use than some one else’s false teeth. 
wise, as were possessed at No. 47—half wish- conething real and vital passed from the 
ing that they were women, or at least that heart of the evangelist into the hearts of 
it were not beneath a man’s dignity to stay the men before him. “Done!” said Jack, 
and help. There was nowhere that they 414 Roland added, “ We'll hold the Lord to 
especially cared to go, except to the beer Bie weed, bee." 
saloon at the corner, and the fellows there “ He noone nothing better,” said Captain 
were, as Roland said, “Too contounded p,ai.o the. Lord. ; 
noisy.”’ ‘ The fellows,’’ on the other hand, But I must repeat that a mere hope or 
said that them Weekes boys were too lazy pious opinion that the Lord would reward 
even to sing a song or play a game of cards, typo in a general way would not have an- 
which statement was not without some . 104 with Roland and Jack; they would 


foundation in truth. .., have felt the unreality of it (as children do) 
As they strolled along, therefore, with and would have gone their way smiling. 


their hands in, their pockets, Roland began Qaitain Praise the Lord was absolutely cer- 
to laugh. ‘ What queer critters girls are, tain that the Lord would give them some 
Jack,” he said; “I don’t know but it will thing which, though they might not have 
be a good thing, though, to take the top pbeen able to choose it beforehand, they 
ih bi eal Deed crust off the at, er to doit for the Lord youig admit, when they had once received 
Sloan, twenty-five miles south of Sioux tease! ay seestied d i it, was the thing in all the world they had 
City, is the center of another very earnest ‘Don’t know but , liked that oars most desired; and more, that he would give 
and successful movement for evangelizing chap,’’ said Jack, ‘Say, his shop issome- jt ag a direct consequence of the white- 
the country in its vicinity. Pastor Mc- Where round here, ain’t it?”” washing. 
Namara is discouraged by no difficulties, ‘Just up this street. Want to go?” There was still some of the material left 
and by his very enthusiasm wins victories Jack opined that it might be a change for when the work was done, and this, by a 
at the start. Near the Missouri River, in a fellow, and the two dropped in accord- sudden impulse, Captain Royal gave to his 
what is known as “the timber,” where a ingly. The audience fully justified Cap assistants. ‘‘ You may wish to carry on the 
great many people live and where few reli- tain Royal’s description of it, but the broth- good work at home,” he said, ‘‘and no 
gious advantages have been enjoyed, the ers, though interested and attentive, did doubt your mother would-be glad of a coat 
work has been wonderfully blessed. Last not seem to find anything to suit their par- of this on her kitchen.” 
spring Mr. McNamara began to preach ina ticular case, until the sermon was over and Mrs. Weekes, by the time the boys re- 
schoolhouse. The industrious, well-to-do the andience dismissed, after some individ- turned, was almost too tired to be glad of 
farmers gave earnest attention to what they ual work and much enthusiasm. Then anything, but the morning brought all of 
heard. Very soon the gospel became for Jack, sauntering up to the Captain with an them fresh energy to follow Christine’s sug- 
them “the power of God unto salvation,” air of good-fellowship, observed that it was gestion that they should keep their promise 
Nearly 100 were converted. Already sixty a good season for revivals in that neighbor. to help the housecleaning of their upstairs 
have entered into covenant as a Congrega- hood, they had left home to escape one and neighbor. This person, however, received 
tional church, A Sunday school has been had run into another, “For, you know, our them with smiles and assurances that she 
organized in which many for the first time folks have just started to run opposition to had been only in fun. ‘ Why, laws! how 
in their lives are eagerly studying the Word you, Cap’n, they are revivin’ with soap and could you clean, even if you wanted to?” 
of God. The change in the lives of the water.’’ she said. ‘‘There’s my daughter, now, 
people is remarkable. Mr. McNamara is at ‘*But I dunno,” put in Roland, languidly, ain’t been out of that cheer, ’cept when I 
present conducting services among them in ‘‘ how a man is to take hold when there’s lifts her into her bed, for nine year. Be- 
a large tent. This is the way he takes his nothingtotake hold of. You show me some sides, we ain’t got time. Sophy, she sews 
vacation. Before winter it is expected that work now that’s well paid and worth doing all day and most all night, crippled as she 
funds will be obtained with which to build and I'll show you a man that ain’t afraid of is, at bastin’ them boys’ knee pants, and I 
a meeting house. Ten miles from this dis- it, but what’s the use of working yourself do the machine stitchin’ for her; but be- 
trict and five south of Sloan another mis black in the face and making nothing byit?’’ tween us both we don’t make sixty cents a 
sion has been started, a large Sunday school ‘Can you whitewash?” asked Captain day, and we can’t spare the time to clean.” 





II 

There are two texts in the Bible that al- 
ways seem to me to explain each other, yet 
there is no marginal reference about it and 
I do not know that I have ever seen the con- 
nection pointed out. One says that to be- 
come as little children is an-essential pre- 
liminary to entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven, the other, ‘‘The common people 
heard him gladly.’”’ And in truth, with all 
their very obvious faults and failings, there 


Special Work in Western lowa. 

The People’s Mission of Sioux City, Pas- 
tor Jamison of the Mayflower Church its 
leading spirit, keeps up daily services in 
spite of the hot weather, They are held in 
EKiche Hall, built for a German beer hall, 
but for nearly a year a center of earnest 
Christian work. The society that built the 
hall having failed, the man into whose 
hands it has come has given the use of it 
for evangelistic services and now offers to 
sell it on exceedingly favorable terms. Un- 
doubtedly Pastor Jamison will secure suf- 
ficient funds, and thus obtain a building 
greatly needed for the mission work of the 
city. The hall will easily seat 500 people 


organized and preaching provided for once Praise the-Lord, suddenly. ‘*But,’”’ said Christine, in a low, intense 
in two weeks. The men who under God ‘*T guess we know how to do most any- voice and that strange, far-away look in her 
have brought about these changes in the thing,” said Jack. eyes, “‘it is the Lord’s will, and you must 


moral and spiritual condition of persons “Then I take you at your word,” said spare the time. Roland and Jack, carry 
who a little while ago cared nothing for re- Royal Fern. ‘This room is suffering fora Sophy and her machine down into mother’s 
ligion are honored pastors with an abun- coat of whitewash, as you can see for your- kitchen. You go, too, Mrs. Downes; we’ll 
dance of work in their own fields. With- selves. I meant to do it alone tonight, for I houseclean for you.”’ 

out, however, neglecting home duties at all, work all day and have no other time except ‘““Well, my laws!’ said Mrs. Downes, 
they have quietly carried the gospel intothe when our meetings are over. Take hold ‘‘ what has come over you, Christine? We 
dark places open to them at theirowndoors. and help meand the Lord will reward you.”’ always thought you was half-witted, and 

FRANKLIN, ‘How much?” asked Jack. here you are bossing the gang!” 
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Christine only smiled. She had known 
quite well that the neighbors considered 
that she was not all there. It had not dis- 
tressed her at all, partly, perhaps, because 
she supposed it true. She was not like the 
rest; she could not understand their quar- 
rels and bad language, their loves and ha- 
tred. Their ambitions, such as they were, 
and their disappointments were alike a mys- 
tery to Christine, and in the midst of cor- 
ruption she had grown up as uncontami- 
nate as a lily from the black ooze of the 
pond. Now she had found her native air 
and language in the kingdom of heaven. 
The things of which the Ferns told were 
to her the articulate expression of some- 
thing she had always vaguely felt and 
known. She had hated the grime and filth 
around her, but that she and others ought 
to be clean for the Lord to see she had not 
known. That it was so filled her with 
power and energy. She was not to be with- 
stood or gainsaid. 

Mrs, Downes only stopped long enough 
to see the beginning of the work. She had 
had busbands like the Samaritan woman, 
and there were several half-brothers and 
sisters of Sophy’s, of various ages, to share 
her crust when there happened to be one. 
The last incumbent had borne the name of 
Downes, and had left it behind him, his 
sole legacy to the widow by courtesy, when 
he changed his residence. This had been 
some six months before, and a certain pet 
turtle of which he was very fond had not 
been forthcoming on his departure, but 
now, as the household brigade began oper- 
ations, Mrs. Downes suddenly exclaimed, 
‘Well, my laws, if there ain’t Downes’s 
turtle, been under the bed all this time!’’ 
And, to be sure, there it was! 

Perhaps this anecdote, which I assure the 
reader is a fact, may be taken instead of 
fuller details of the work of the brigade, 
a name given them at first in derision, but 
soon coming to denote a very important 
factor in the life of the Wyvern Tenements; 
for the enthusiasm spread, no one knew just 
how, except that enthusiasm is the very one 
thing needful in the slums. Lacking it the 
people there are avid of any sort of excite- 
ment—a fight ora funeral, a wedding ora 
murder, will draw them in crowds, They 
want something, rather they want every- 
thing, but two things chiefly—work and the 
energy to do it. Failing these, they resort 
to drink, which supplies for a time both 
the occupation and the exhilaration that 
comes from duty performed. Christine had 
found the work, and her singing soon sup- 
plied the enthusiasm—her singing aided by 
that of the Ferns, for it may be imagined 
that Captain Praise-the-Lord did not neg- 
lect this new pouring out of the Spirit. He 
was always on hand to spur on the failing 
with a word of prayer or a new hymn, 
which they might stop their own singing 
for while he sang for them; for the pecul- 
iarity of the brigade was that it began work 
in the evening and only paused about mid- 
night. It had been born, as we know, at 
that time and so continued, partly from 
force of habit, after dark being the hour 
when the slums are most alive, and partly 
because it could then command more re- 
cruits- People who worked at all were 
then more apt to be at home. 

Roland and Jack found themselves at the 
head of the whitewashing division, a super- 
abundance of whitewash being found by 
Captain Royal, who at that time received a 
gift of money from sympathizing friends to 
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be used according to his best judgment. 
And in the midst of it all rent day came, 
and the agent opened his office and sat, like 
Matthew, at the receipt of custom. Now 
according to all single tax precepts and 
economic theories in general, the agent 
would have been all the more rabid for his 
rent, and the rent itself would have risen 
immediately. But neither single tax nor 
political economy make any provision for 
the Spirit of the Lord, and so if this partic- 
ular agent was seized in the stream of en- 
thusiasm and borne along with it, it must 
be understood as a phenomenal occurrence 
and by no means as disproving the rule that 
‘*the landlord gets it all.”’ 

‘¢The earth is the Lord’s,” and he dis- 
poses of the economic rent as he will. 

The agent wrote to the heir of the rail- 
road king who had built the tenements 
about the tidal wave revival that was 
sweeping over them, and advised a certain 
judicious outlay of capital as likely to 
further the same, and an answer came to 
paint the hundred and fifty dwellings, in- 
side and out, to improve the plumbing—as 
to which the press was beginning to howl, 
the tidal wave having drawn attention to 
that quarter of the city—and to make any 
other necessary repairs. Now Roland and 
Jack were painters by trade, and the work 
they had already done pointed them out to 
the agent as the proper persons to take 
charge of the job. And as the boys had 
plenty of brains and had only lacked en- 
ergy, they managed very well and showed 
an aptitude and administrative capacity of 
which no one would have believed them 
capable. But the grace of God can develop 
even ‘‘ faculty.”’ 

Then the owner came on to see the con- 
clusion of the matter, and was so much 
pleased—being somewhat of a philanthro- 
pist—and so anxious that the revolution 
should not go backwards that he appointed 
Patty Weekes, who had been recommended 
to him by Miss Guest of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society, lady rent collector for one 
side of the street—with the willing co oper- 
ation of the agent—and with the under- 
standing that she was to exercise the over- 
sight only possible to a woman over the 
cleanliness of the whole property. The 
boys, by this time, had developed into a 
firm of building contractors in a small way, 
and ina year or so were able to put upa 
tidy little home for their mother, where she 
might hope to end her days in comparative 
luxury. 

So much for the external reward which 
had been promised to them; for the rest— 
though none of the Weekeses but would 
have objected to that order—there are 
some who wonder how the Weekeses haye 
changed so little and others who insist that 
they have altered beyund recognition. The 
neighborhood has changed, that is very 
sure; yet it is not because every inmate of 
the tenements has become a worthy member 
of society, far less of the kingdom of 
heaven; but this transformation has come 
to so many that the rest have ceased to feel 
at home and have moved on. Even the 
Ferns have carried their labors further, into 
what are still the slums; but they keep 
their house in the tenements as a home 
and also carry on services in the pretty 
chapel Roland and Jack have put up for 
them. Christine is an efficient helper, with 
her strangely shining eyes and her beautiful 
singing, and even Miss Guest is willing that 
she should so devote her time, as ‘‘ the poor 
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girl is fit for nothing else’’; for Miss Guest 
still thinks of Christine as ‘ the half-witted 
sister,’ and if it be half-witted to take no 
pleasure in anything that touches earth 
with one hand, unless it also touch heaven 
with the other, to feel no impulse from any 
motive but the love of God, then I[ fear 
Miss Guest is right. 

Dora does not giggle any longer, but 
laughs instead, with a childish abandon that 
makes her the joy of ber little home and the 
delight of her husband and children. And 
Roland and Jack, the old lazy habits having 
been broken up once for all by the enthusi- 
asm of the housecleaning brigade, and 
their faith strengthened into grateful love 
by the literal fulfillment of Captain Praise- 
the Lord’s promise, Roland and Jack are 
the same sober men and good sons that they 
have always been, but witb their faults 
corrected and their defects supplied by ‘‘ the 
joy of the Lord.’’ Mrs. Weekes often says 
that she doesn’t know why she should be 
blessed in her old age with such good chil- 
dren, for even Patty is a comfort to her 
now. She’s sure she ain’t done nothin’ to 
deserve ’em, which no doubt is true; and 
when she adds that it must be just the 
loving kindness of the Lord, that is truer 
still. 

For, after all, the transformation wrought 
upon the Weekeses is nothing like so diffi- 
cult as that which is needed by some of us. 
We need to repent and become as little 
children; they had only to enter the king- 
dom of heaven. 

LETTERS FROM THE ORIENT. 
XIX, FROM DAMASCUS TO BEIRUT. 

The Muslim population of Damascus view 
with dislike and fear the entrance of a rail- 
road into their ancient city; but it is there, 
and opens wide a new door from the West 
into the Orient. It is excellently built, too, 
with iron ties and stone ballast, by a French 
company. The French language, French 
commerce and enterprise have astrong hold 
in Syria, and indicate that that nation in 
any new distribution of territory would as- 
sert its claims here. Our road out of the 
city took us for two days along this rail- 
way. No clearer skies or more refreshing 
breezes are to be found on this planet than 
those which gladdened The Congregation- 
alist’s party on the morning of May 7, as we 
looked down into the valley of the Abana, 
with its winding strip of green which 
marks the bed of the river. Willows, figs, 
almonds and walnuts, with many other 
varieties of trees, made cool, shaded paths 
for us up to the fountain which leaps, a 
full river, in the midst of a beautiful grove, 
out from under a broken arch made of 
huge stone blocks which were part of an 
ancient pagan temple. 

Under the trees our carpets and table 
were spread, and there, watching the red 
and brown cliffs far above our heads, listen- 
ing to the murmuring stream and the whis- 
pering wind in the poplar and almond and 
pomegranate trees, we feasted and rested, 
and ceased to wonder that those who lived 
in such an atmosphere and surroundings 
peopled the scene with naiads and nymphs 
and deities of the woods. 

We were favored here by a visit from a 
tall, handsome young dude, in gay dress 
decked with many ornaments, who deigned 
to accept our hospitality. Through our 
dragoman we learned his history. Hassan 
Mustapha—that was his name—is twenty 
years old, and has a good income from his 
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fruit orchard and garden. He had been 
three days married, after an engagement of 
two years, during which he had not once 
seen his intended bride. He had paid $400 
for her, and thought he had made a good 
bargain, for he said she was a fine large 
girl of fifteen years of age. We had to 
take his word for it, for Selma could not 
be seen till after three days more. Hecould 
divorce her, he remarked, if she did not 
prove satisfactory, but, in that event, she 
would take the property. He wore around 
his forehead a string of Austrian coins, 
valued at eighty-five dollars, his wedding 
gifts; and he intimated that it was not yet 
too late for his friends to make him wed- 
ding presents. 

Our path for the rest of that day and the 
next was a rugged one, for the railroad had 
in many places taken possession of the way 
formerly followed by travelers, but on every 
side were objects of interest. No part of 
our journey was more picturesque than this 
through the heart of the Anti-Lebanon 
range. Villages here and there among ter- 
raced hills, the ruins of old Greek temples, 
oases made by irrigation, narrow green val- 
leys and barren cliffs, kept our eyes busy 
and entertained our thoughts. We camped 
that night on a hillside, with the village of 
Sik, surrounded by orchards, on the oppo- 
site side of the ravine. Above us was a 
high cliff glistening in the light of the full 
moon, where the Koran tells us that Cain 
slew his brother and where Abel is said to 
be buried. The village was once called 
Abila, and it was while Lysanias was 
tetrarch of this district of Abilene that 
John Baptist began his ministry [Luke 
3: 1]. A little way beyond our camp were 
the remains of an old, wide Roman road, hewn 
in the rock of the cliff for about a quarter 
of a mile, and an ancient Latin inscription 
on a wall near by says that the road was 
built by Julius Verus during the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, and that the people of 
Abila had to pay for it. Over bridges, 
through vineyards, up precipitous slopes 
and down again, the path leads on into the 
beautiful plain of El-Zebedani, with its rich 
vegetation, its gardens inclosed by hedges, 
its famous apples and grapes. In this re- 
gion David campaigned, and in one battle 
killed 22,000 Syrians [2 Sam. 8: 3-8]. We 
passed the village of Berothai, from which 
David carried away a great deal of brass, 
One might easily imagine himself in Swit- 
zerland, in the midst of these rocky moun- 
tains crowned with patches of snow, ter- 
raced hillsides with groups of pines and ver- 
dure clad valleys. Flocks of goats with 
tinkling bells are tended by peasant girls, 
far up the mountain sides. 

On the third morning we broke camp at 
Yafifeh at 6.30, and rode rapidly along a 
fairly good path over the hills for about 
three hours. Then suddenly, as we rose 
over a low ridge, we beheld before us, rising 
out of the plain, the Acropolis of Baalbec. 
These mysterious ruins grew in grandeur 
as we approached them till, when we had 
pitched our tent over against them, and 
had wandered for half a mile round the 
walls with their huge stones, among the 
broken columns of the area within, which 
is larger than the temple area at Jerusalem, 
it almost seemed as though we were again 
in Egypt. Three of the stones in the west- 
ern wall are from sixty two to sixty-four 
feet long. A still larger stone, probably the 
largest ever shaped by man, lies in the 
quarry a quarter of a mile away. It is sev- 
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enty-one feet long, fourteen feet high and 
thirteen feet wide, and would weigh about 
1,500 tons. These great stones must have 
been pulled up inclined planes by large 
numbers of men, and the temples were 
probably more than a generation in build- 
ing. The foundations and the superstruc- 
tures must have been laid in human blood, 
the sacrifice of hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of lives, compelled by force to wear 
theniselves out in this great work. Here 
are two temples, the finest of which, known 
as the Great Temple, contains the six 
Corinthian columns so conspicuous in the 
pictures of Baalbec, which most of our 
readers have seen. These are all that are 
left standing of the peristyle, which once 
had eighteen columns on each side and ten 
at either end, Each column is sixty feet 
high and about twenty four feet in circum- 
ference. It would be useless, even if I had 
space, to try to describe these ruins. It 
has been attempted often by abler pens 
than mine. Baal, Venus and other gods 
here had honor, and the wealth of Rome in 
the first three Christian centuries was freely 
lavished here. One cannot help thinking, 
in*the presence of these colossal ruins, what 
a hold religion must have on nations to pro- 
duce such stupendous results of architec- 
ture. And when one pauses to realize that 
the gods once honored at such cost are now 
forgotten idols, the very forms of worship 
paid to them being unknown and their 
splendid temples only preserved as curios- 
ities, he cannot but be impressed with the 
fact that everything is transient, ephem 
eral, but the oné living God. No doubt 
Antoninus and Caracalla believed that they 
were building for eternity. Butthe tooth of 
time and the fury of war and the might of 
earthquakes and, not less than these, the 
changes going on in the minds of men, 
have left only a neglected wreck of the 
achievement which was the glory for ages 
of the ruling nation of the world. ; 
That night the moon, supposed to be just 
at the full, was unusually late. Most of 
the party waited impatiently to see the 
ruins in its light. One newspaper corre- 
spondent, after some of the party had re- 
tired to their tents, was heard to soliloquize 
thus: ‘‘Where can that moon be? I’ve 
written to the paper that I had seen Baal- 
bec by moonlight and what my impressions 
were, and now I’ve got to see it if I have 
to sit up all night.”’ The correspondent 
who was bound to be truthful was at last 
rewarded, as were all those who saw the 
columns, arches, gates and walls kindle in 
the light that poured its soft glories silently 
over that vast pile, hiding its gaps and 
scars and adding the mystery of illumined 
night to the mysteries of its strange history. 
Y must pass without comment our jour- 
ney through the broad ané splendid valley 
of Coele-Syria, between white-browed Her- 
mon and Lebanon, though it is worthy of 
an entire letter. Saturday noon, May 11, 
we wound down the diligence mountain 
road and rested at a khan. Far below us 
stretched pine forests, fields of grain, vil- 
lages, olive and mulberry groves and vine- 
yards. Beyond them, on a bold promon- 
tory, stood Beirut. Still further on, it 
seemed as though the blue sky grew in- 
tensely blue as it came down to the hori- 
zon’s edge. It was many minutes before 
we discovered that that blue was the 
Mediterranean Sea and’ distinguished the 
curving line of cape and bay. 
At the foot of the mountain were a num- 
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ber of men on fine horses and several car- 
riages coming to meet us, There were 
President Bliss of the Syrian Protestant 
College, Dr. Porter, Professor Adams and 
several other members of the faculty; Hon. 
T. R. Gibson, the United States consul, and 
several American residents; and in the 
carriages, with other friends, four members 
of our own party whom illness had a month 
before detained in Cairo. The bright day 
took on a sudden added brightness. Two 
children greeted their parents from whom 
they had been separated for weeks. A 
daughter rejoined her mother and sister. 
Our mother tongue never sounded sweeter 
than in that hour by the wayside and, when 
we again took up our march, the proces- 
sion, escorted by a number of mounted 
men who had come out to welcome us, was 
along one, At last, dusty and travel-worn, 
we dismounted at the door of our hotel in a 
public square, and our camping days were 
over. There were real pangs of sorrow as 
some of us bade our faithful steeds good by, 
and more than one minister’s study here- 
after will be adorned with a horseshoe 
which means more than good luck. 
Our itinerary provided for four days’ stay 
at Beirut. By a change in the sailing of 
the steamer it was prolonged to eight. But 
no one regretted the delay, and from no 
place did we part with more regret. We 
found here America in Syria. The pride of 
American missions is here. The work 
they have accomplished is illustrious in- 
deed. Asan Arabic scholar Dr. Van Dyck 
stands unrivaled and, in his old age, is still 
busy in his literary work after fifty five 
years of unremitting labor. Dr. Bliss at 
the head of the college, Dr. Post, the most 
eminent surgeen in Syria, with such men 
as the Jessup brothers, Dr. Porter and Dr. 
Schauffler and an able corps of teachers, 
graduates of Yale, Amherst and other col- 
leges, with their families, make a commu. 
nity which would be distinguished any- 
where in New England. The college build- 
ings are located on the finest spot in the 
most beautiful city on the Mediterranean, 
next to Naples, and if such islands as Ischia 
and Capri stood in the bay Beirut would 
rival the Italian city. I long for space to 
speak of the splendid literary work done in 
connection with this college and of the in- 
fluence of its graduates in professions and 
business in their own countries and of the 
missions planted by the American Board 
and now in care of the Presbyterian Board 
in the city and among the villages of the 
Lebanon mountains. But I have already 
gone beyond the reasonable limits of a let- 
ter. Yet I cannot forbear grateful mention 
of our American consul, Hon. T. R. Gibson 
of Georgia. An educated Christian gentle- 
man, watchful for the interests of American 
citizens, well informed in the affairs of the 
districts in his care and popular among all 
the American residents, he daily by his 
courteous attention added to the comfort 
and pleasure of our party. Sunday noon, 
after morning service at the college chapel, 
on the good ship Senegal, we passed quietly 
out of St. George’s Bay and began our jour- 
ney along the coast of Asia Minor and‘ 
among the islands of the Agean, but with 
many a backward look and mingled glad- 
ness and regret as we thought of the pleas 
ant homes we had known and the friends 
we had made from whom we had parted, 
perhaps forever, as the beautiful city, with 
snowy mountains in the background, faded 
from our sight. A. E. D. 
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Congregationalism versus Episcopacy. 


By Principal A. M. Fairbairn, Mansfield College, 


Soon after my arrival in America I re- 
ceived from an Episcopal clergyman a let- 
ter, kindly commending certain theological 
views of mine, but courteously criticising 
certain opinions I had expressed on ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical polity. He thought 
that some criticisms ef the Anglican com- 
munion in a recent book showed ‘‘ animus.” 
If he had said ‘‘conviction’’ I could have 
agreed, but ‘‘animus’’ was a charge to 
which I could not consciously plead guilty. 
For the Anglican communion as a congre- 
gation of godly men I have the most cor- 
dial affection; in it are many loved friends 
whose fellowship helps to make time more 


of a walk with God, whose scholarship has — 


illumined many dark subjects, whose love 
of truth is as noble as their love of church 
is beautiful, I know not how it could be 
possible to me to write otherwise than with 
respect and sympathy of the communion 
these men adorn. And, besides, one has 
only to see the unwearied labors of her 
clergy, the fullness of her revived energies, 
the services in the mission field—home and 
foreign—of her more heroic sons, the rever- 
ence in worship she has created and culti- 
vated in her people, in order to admire the 
spirit which pervades and controls her ac- 
tivities. And I may even confess that in 


“the face of these things the admiration is 


sadly touched with envy, though the envy 
is not at all envious but only emulative, the 
desire to create in my own communion 
more of the spirit which reigns in hers. 

But this is one thing, and the question of 
her ecclesiastical polity is another, espe- 
cially if that polity be represented as the 
sole apostolic and authoritative constitution 
for the church, the condition of both its 
being and its well-being. Thatis a claim to 
which we cannot ‘‘ give place by subjection, 
no, not for an hour, in order that the truth 
of the gospel may continue.’’ For what is 
it but to substitute a law which is ‘‘ weak 
through the flesh’’—and this weakness is 
its strength—for thé ‘‘law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus’?? The church of God is 
the people of God, and his are a free people 
—not bound to a specific letter, i.e¢., a given 
political framework, but able to determine 
the forms under which it is most suitable that 
they should live. That a particular polity 
is of divine origin and possessed of divine 
authority or rights is an old theory, which 
has been held by almost every form or type 
of rule, ecclesiastical and civil, social and 
religious, under which, man has ever lived. 
It justified the hierarchic system of ancient 
Egypt. It is used today in India to justify 
the Hindu system of caste. It was ex- 
pressed in the apotheosis of the Roman em- 
peror, as in the infallibility of his papal suc- 
cessor, who sits not so much in the chair 
of Peter as upon the throne of the Caesars. 
It was made the apology for the Stuart 
tyranny, and the oppression of the French 
people under the Bourbons was vindicated 
and maintained by two divine rights, those 
of the king and of the priest. It was in 
opposition to these, the divine rights of the 
class or the caste, of the office or the official, 
that the doctrine of the rights of man was 
formulated. It was a claim made in the 
heat of conflict, with characteristic clumsi- 
ness, exaggeration and extravagance, but 
what it meant was obvious enough—that 


man as man had rights prior to any political 
power, higher than any civil power, and these 
every lawful authority must guarantee and 
defend, not supersede and destroy. It meant, 
as Milton had said, that peoples were before 
kings or rulers, and these existed for the peo- 
ples, not the peoplesforthem. It meant, as 
Milton also argued, that the people could 
never be the property of any office or official, 
passing like an inheritance from father to 
son, from predecessor to successor—that, he 
said, were of all tyrannies the most intoler- 
able and least to be suffered by free born men 
—but that the people, being free and, under 
God, the source of all temporal authority, 
made rulers for their own convenience and 
according to their own laws. And this po- 
sition is as legitimate in church as in state. 
Christ hath made his people free; how they 
are to be governed is a question for them to 
determine; and any authority which does 
not directly owe its origin to Christ through 
his people, is no legitimate authority in his 
church. 

As the people are the medium through 
which God creates authorities in the church, 
so they represent the principle of continuity. 
Where they are the church is; while they 
continue it endures. As kings and magis- 
trates are through the people and for the peo- 
ple, so bishops and presbyters are through 
the church and forthe chureh, It is the con- 
dition of their existence; they are not the 
condition of its existence. If thereisin this 
connection anything truer than another it is 
this—that whatever difficulty we have in 
understanding the apostolic idea of the 
church the apostles would have had much 
greater difficulty in understanding the ideas 
current among us, especially those ideas 
which make the church depend upon certain 
offices. We might be able to imagine Peter 
come after these many centuries to visit 
the church he had done so much to found; 
but we could hardly imagine the labor 
he would have to undergo before he could 
comprehend the process by which his 
office had been transmuted into that of 
the most noted claimant to his supposed 
chair, the Pope. He had never made any 
claim to the primacy. If he had, certain 
recollections touching James of Jerusa- 
lem and concerning some very free and 
strong things said by Paul at Antioch and 
written by Paul to Corinth, would have 
given him pause. Infallibility was a thing 
he had never heard of, and once he had 
grasped its meaning, if his grasp could have 
held a prerogative so audacious, he would 
have hastened, as he recalled the stammer- 
ing and inadequate character of his own ex 
cathedra utterances, to disown and disclaim 
any title to its possession. An invitation 
to officiate at high mass would have bewil- 
dered him, while the multitude of offices 
and celebrants would have worse confounded 
the confusion. He was a simple man, had 
never officiated in the temple, knew nothing 
of its ways, and his intercourse with the 
priesthood had not been of a very agreeable 
sort; and so to find himself suddenly trans- 
formed into the highest of all high priests, 
with ministering priests grouped in multi- 
tudinous gradations around and behind him, 
might well have completed his bewilder- 
ment and persuaded him that he had strayed 
into the wrong religion, or even into a coun- 
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terfeit world. Or let us imagine Paul sit- 
ting under a modern instructor who ex- 
plains to him that the episcopate was the 
survived apostolate, and necessary not only 
to the bene esse, but even to the very esse of 
the church. He would feel no doubt that, 
as in the case of his own epistles, there were 
here ‘*some things hard to be understood,’’ 
And we could conceive him speaking some- 
what thus: ‘* Excuse my backwardness, but 
terms have changed since my day. ‘ Bishop’ 
has taken a meaning which we did not give 
to it, and has absorbed functions which we 
had not even conceived as possible to any 
apostolic or prophétic office, or indeed 
to anything below the divine Headship. 
‘Church,’ too, has changed its meaning. 
More emphasis now falls on outward signs, 
less on inward qualities. Some of us who 
were Hebrews read it through the ancient 
kahal, the solemn assembly of our collective 
people; some of us who were Greek under- 
stood it through the ancient ecclesia, the 
venerable council of free men who ruled 
the city; but in one thing we all agreed, 
viz., that church signified the people, ‘the 
saints,’ ‘the faithful brethren,’ ‘those who 
believed’ and who lived under the open vi- 
sion which sees not through a glass darkly, 
but face to face, even though the one face 
be only man’s and the other the face of the 
very God.” 

Now it seems to me that the only way to 
union lies through the frank recognition of 
the unity and the continuity of the people 
of God. In the realm of historical Chris- 
tianity the people are ultimate and perma- 
nent and basal, with the power to frock and 
unfrock bishops, to appoint and empower 
pastors. We all hold under Christ, but we 
hold through and for his people. For this 
reason I can understand an historic pasto- 
rate but not ‘‘an historic episcopate.” 
There is, indeed, no such thing; episcopates 
are of too many orders and kinds to allow 
any single type to usurp this dignified name. 
There is the type where the bishop is either 
selected or approved by ecclesiastical superi- 
ors; the type where he is elected by vari- 
ous specially created or empowered bodies; 
the type where he is appointed by the civil 
sovereign—and this sovereign may be a 
Peter the Great or an Empress Catherine— 
or by his civil minister, who may be a man 
of any church or of none, with all the needed 
ecclesiastical acts following upon this ap- 
pointment and none possible without it. 
These represent the customs or conven- 
tions of communities, not the law and method 
of the catholic and historical church. The 
catholic is the universal, i. e., the people, the 
saints, which are the only element common 
to all communities; and the historical is the 
primitive, i. e., the church as it was when it 
appeared upon the stage of history. The 
man who holds office in this church has a 
dignity he may not forget and a title he 
dare not deny. He has an apostleship of 
which he can say with Paul, I received it 
‘‘neither of men nor by man, but by Jesus 
Christ and God the Father, who raised him 
from thedead.”’ He hasan episcopate which 
he can exercise only so long as he is a blame- 
less man and to which he was chosen by the 
people who are guided by ‘tthe Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls.’’ I write as one who 
believes himself called and consecrated to 
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this high office and who believes his breth- 
ren in the ministry to be the same. We are 
bishops in the holy catholic apostolic church 
which Jesus Christ founded, placed where we 
are through his people but by his will and 
under his sanction; and this episcopateis at 
once historic and apostolic. Over us we have 
the Head of the church universal and we 
have need daily to hear his charge: ‘‘ Take 
heed unto yourselves and to all the flock, 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you bishops, to feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own 
blood.’ The episcopate that is of his creat- 
ing is the only one which is at once histori- 
cal and divine. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY IN 1849. 


BY REV, A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


The recent death of Edward Beecher has 
set me to recalling some impressions of a 
transition period. Perhaps all periods are 
periods of transition, and yet some single 
event may make a definite mark. When 
in 1849 The Congregatioyalist came into 
being, with Edward Beecher as its editor, 
it availed itself of a new opportunity. I 
can look back upon the events of those days 
with a perception, I think, of drifts and 
needs of which I was then ignorant. In 
that year, entering the theological school, 
although not even a member of any church 
and scarcely of age, great movements were 
perplexing. Some of us will remember 
that two movements existed within our own 
ranks and a great conflict was impending. 

Just prior to that year Rev. James T. 
McCollom, an able preacher and brilliant 
thinker, then minister at Great Falls, N. H., 
but finally of Medford, Mass., casually said 
to me that he had just been present at a 
gathering of ministers who were determined 
to establish a new religious newspaper. He 
gave as reasons the almost impossibility 
which a young man found in getting any- 
thing from his pen inserted in the religious 
press of that time, and in the rigid narrow- 
ness of that press. I do not know why he 
told me this, for I knew next to nothing 
about the religious press. Still, I was quite 
well acquainted with Mr. McCollom, whom 
I used to admire as a preacher. Doubtless 
some living persons will remember the 
meeting which he mentioned. Certainly 
the new paper was established, and I found 
it at Andover a few months later when 
Charles A. Aiken, Joshua J. Blaisdell, 
George N. Boardman, John R. .Herrick, N. 
George Clark and myself met with others 
as classmates to discuss mighty questions in 
theology. All of the five just mentioned 
eventually became college or theological 
professors. 

I am quite sure that the paper was com- 
menced for just the reasons given me by 
Mr. McCollom. It was at the time when 
Profeasor Park was asserting his novelties 
in theology at Andover, greatly in line with 
those of Professor Taylor at New Haven. 
Princeton, dogmatic in its Westminster Cal- 
vinism, and East Windsor, a shade lower 
but still dogmatic, were severely opposing 
new departures. I am not ‘now about to 
specify the several doctrines concerning 
which there were great disputes. As stu- 
dents we threw ponderous doctrines at each 
other, as we threw great billets of wood at 
stakes in the exercise ground behind the 
chapel. But it is undeniable that our pro- 


fessor of theology was widely considered 
among the churches to be heretical. 
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inent pulpits were decidedly opposed to 
him. The new school had its main force 
among young pastors. The religious news- 
papers of any note frowned upon the 
changes. The New York Observer had im- 
mense influence. The old Recorder and 
Parsons Cooke’s Puritan, which united with 
the Recorder in 1849 and continued under 
his management, were both conservative. 
Parsons Cooke was a very strong man; like 
many despotic men he had a very kind 
heart, but this did not make him less rigid. 
The new outlet for greater liberty of ex- 
pression was indispensable and it was inev- 
itable. This was the opportunity which 
came to Edward Beecher and those who 
sympathized with him. 

Liberty is not the ultimate with new 
thinkers. Their first assertion is for liberty; 
their real object is not liberty except the 
liberty to formulate their own notions and 
force them into power. The object of theo- 
logical liberty is a new system, and the new 
system is just as dogmatic and comes to be 
held with the same tenacity as the one from 
which it revolted. But so soon as a system 
becomes arbitrary, another assertion of free 
thought begins. I am referring now to 
men’s formulatings of divine truth, and not 
to the truth itself with which they are apt 
to confound their formulatings. 

It was a great opportunity which came in 
1849. Readjustments were inevitable. Ed- 
ward Beecher and his successors were ready 
for the opportunity. But he was a great 
theologian, a clear and strong thinker, and 
I well remember him in the Ministerial As- 
sociation to which he and his eminent father, 
Lyman Beecher, belonged in 1853. I did 
not get the impression that polemic the 
ology was the strength of the new paper. 
The spirit of the paper was its power. A 
new method of thought had come. The 
substance of the old, perhaps, needed re- 
statement and a better place in the current 
of living forces. But men have forgotten 
the points of the old controversy. Eventu 
ally the business owners of The Congrega- 
tionalist bought the Recorder, whose owners 
were glad to sell it, and the two were put 
together without a jar. This was in war- 
time. 

But another great issue was at hand in 
1849. It was the slavery question. I do 
not quite believe that The Congregationalist 
was established to be an anti slavery organ. 
But the men who established it most cer- 
tainly sympathized with some kind of an 
anti slavery movement. Edward Beecher 
was very strong in his anti-slavery views. 
Those who were with him or who came in 
later in Boston or its vicinity were of the 
same type. It is noticeable that men who 
frowned upon the anti-slavery movement 
quite often held the ancienttheology. This 
line cannot be drawn absolutely, for Prof. 
Moses Stuart would be a most notable ex- 
ception. Yetin the Massachusetts pulpits 
the two conservatisms were apt to go to- 

gether. If I were to recall the names of 
prominent pastors of great influence the 
truth of my suggestion would be apparent, 
and the religious press was certainly very 
conservative. The predominant sentiment 
in our pulpits in 1837 was exhibited in a 
Pastoral Letter issued by our General Asso- 
ciation of Ministers, which became famous 
by reason of Whittier’s sarcastic treatment 
of it. Angelina and Sarah Grimké of South 
Carolina had publicly lectured against slav- 
ery. The General Association took the 
occasion to warn the people against public 
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teaching by women, but it was particularly 
evident that the warning was really against 
the anti-slavery agitation. 

It appeared as if our ministry was to 
repeat the mistake which it had more than 
once made. Our fathers, indeed, supported 
the American revolution, but it was be- 
cause of their fear that prelacy would be 
imposed upon them. They supported John 
Adams, and were defeated. They opposed 
Jefferson and the War of 1812, and again 
were defeated. With all their power they 
resisted the repeal of laws which enabled 
them to tax the people, and again were de- 
feated. They bitterly opposed Andrew 
Jackson and were defeated. They had 
strangely resisted the great currents of 
progress in al] these cases, and without 
avail. When opposition to slavery was ris- 
ing, it looked as if the old mistake would 
_again be made. The commercial interest 
was powerful. Southern alliances were 
strong. But with Edward Beecher first, 
and with such men coming later as Henry 
M. Dexter and Andrew L. Stone, the new 
paper fearlessly crystallized the public 
opinion of our churches. We must not 
overlook the grand work done by The In- 
dependent in its own independent line. But 
The Congregationalist became a mighty 
power under its own title, and yet far 
broader than its title. Only twelve years 
after its founding came the terrible arbitra- 
ment of war. What one of us who were 
living in that conflict can forget the ringing 
voice of our editors? One great mistake 
was made by the conservatives. They tried 
to fight out the battle upon Scriptural ex- 
egesis. They forgot that no exegesis or 
application of Scripture can be right which 
sustains what the universal conscience de- 
clares to be wrong. Principles of exegesis 
in New England bave been greatly affected 
by this very conflict. 

I think I must quote the milder lines 
with which Whittier ended his reply to the 
Pastoral Letter of 1837: 

And what are ye who sirive with God 
Against the ark of his salvation, 
Moved by the breath of prayer abroad, 
With blessings for a dying nation? 
What, but the stubble and the hay 
To perish, even as flax consuming, 


With all that bars his glorious way, 
Before the brightness of his coming? 


And thou, sad angel, who so long 

Hast waited for the glorious token, 
That earth from all her bonds of wrong 

To jiberty and light has broken— 
Angel of freedom! soon to thee 

The sounding trumpet shall be given 
And over earth’s full jubilee 

Shall deeper joy be felt in heaven. 


The Bishop of Derry recently preached a 
sermon on The Martyrdom of Work. It was 
the opinion of The Watchman, expressed just 
after the death of the late Dr. A. J. Gordon, 
that ‘‘ he never learned how to rest. An occa- 
sional care-free month during which he might 
have simply lived would have lengthened that 
precious life, but he did not know how to 
take it. The bow was always bent.’”’ It is 
hardly an open question whether many good 
men, in the utter devotion of their bodily and 
mental power to a given purpose—be it ever 
so excellent—do not commit suicide quite as 
truly and far more deliberately than the out- 
cast who plunges into the Charles or the dis- 
contented worldling who takes strychnine. 





Ten Wesleyan clergymen and five laymen 
recently started on an evangelistic cycling 
tour in East Anglia. They gained physical 
health for themselves. They cured spiritual 
disease. They strengthened the cause of 
Christ io the rural districts visited. A word 
to the wise sometimes is sufficient. 
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The Home 


The Home Department next week will have 
some features of exceptional interest, includ- 
ing, among others, a poem by Julia C. R. 
Dorr, an able article by Amelia E. Barr on 
The Importance of the Father’s Influence, and 
another by Grace Dodge on Phases of the New 
Education. The first installment of a stirring 
story by Herbert D. Ward, entitled Like Iron, 
will interest young people of all ages, and in 
place of Mothers in Council will be brief mes- 
sages from several eminent instructors on the 
reciprocal duties of teachers and parents. 
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GOOD OHEER. 


‘“ What’s the good word today, my friend? 
What’s the good word today ?”’ 


A flower blooms in a poor man’s cot; 

A poet breathes a golden thought; 

These make the old world gay, my friend, 
These make the old world gay. 


A babe Jaughs as the angels may ; 
A tearful sinner kneels to pray ; 
These make good cheer, today, my friend, 
These make good cheer today. 
— Youth’s Companion. 
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THE BUYING OF BOOKS. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 





Among the superfluous luxuries of life 
many people place the buying of books. 
New books, bought out and out, fresh from 
the press, as one buys vegetables fresh from 
the market and meat at the butcher’s, are 
not thought of, do not enter into the scheme 
of well-educated persons otherwise gener- 
ous and lavish in expenditure. School 
text books, an odd volume or two of Scott 
and Dickens, presentation sets of poems, 
usually standard or classical, a stray novel, 
belonging to the flotsam and jetsam of the 
summer boarder or the chance visitor, form 
the staple of the household library, in 
houses otherwise weil and comfortably ap- 
pointed, 

Yet books ‘indicate the high watermark 
of refinement and culture, and a home is 
incompletely furnished in which they have 
no place. Some portion of the income 
should be set apart for their purchase, and 
they should form a definite and recognized 
portion of the family property. Money 
enough is wasted on needless indulgence of 
the palate, in most houses, to give their 
inmates gradually an excellent assortment 
of books. Relatively to its value as an in- 
vestment, nothing in the world costs so 
little and yields so much as a good book. 
Treasures of art and literature may be had 
today for the price of a new hat or a pair 
of gloves or a couple of pounds of candy. 
So much of imperishable vitality glows and 
burns in a book that it never assumes the 
attitude of anything merely decorative or 
merely useful; it comes to one like a friend 
and stays by one in every vicissitude with 
the countenance and the support which 
only the best friend can give. 

As, of course, when one lays out his 
money he wants the best feturn for it, 
paterfamilias will in buying books try to 
buy judiciously. A home reference library 
is indispensable where young people are 
growing up. One should have the best at- 
tainable dictionary, a good atlas, a book of 
synonyms, a classical lexicon and an ency- 
clopedia, Procured a volume at a time, 
the outlay will not be very much felt, and 
by degrees the shelves will show, in con- 
crete form, the research and learning of 
ages. Children asking questions should be 
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referred to compendiums for the answers, 
since what one looks up for one’s self with 
care and pains sticks fast in the memory as 
nothing does which was simply gained 
without effort. 

On a shelf in the mother’s room should 
be a few of those sacred books dear to the 
heart of the Christian, books of the closet 
and altar, which some of us count among 
our most precious possessions. Books of 
this kind—The Imitation, Imago Christi, 
Daily Strength for Daily Needs, Every Day, 
Between the Lights, and similar volumes— 
stand in our affections very near our Bibles, 
and when seasons come for birthday and 
other gifts our friends cannot make us 
happier than by adding to our store of con- 
secrated literature. Such books are ex- 
quisite and appropriate gifts at all seasons. 

Where the buying of books must be a 
matter of conscientious thought and calcu- 
lation, it is wise to determine, at least ap- 
proximately, how much may justly be ap- 
propriated to their purchase, and then let 
the rule be to add nothing to the home 
library which will not be of permanent in- 
terest, useful and delightful to some mem- 
ber or members of the family for years. 
Merely fugitive publications may be ob- 
tained from adjacent libraries, and it is 
hardly worth while to buy and keep a book 
which, after a single reading, will have 
exhausted its possibility to entertain or in- 
struct, 

Regarded from,the standpoint of furni- 
ture only, books are extremely satisfying to 
every demand and are worth more than 
fine carpets, easy-chairs and miscellaneous 
bric-a-brac. One of the most exquisite 
drawing-rooms in which it has been my 
privilege to sit as a guest is lined on every 
side with low bookcases in which, simply 
shaded here and there by silken curtains, 
are volumes of poetry, history, essays, biog- 
raphy, fiction, the best authors of many 
periods in bindings now sumptuous, now 
plain, but always inviting to Land and eye. 
Lamps stand here and there. Divans and 
lounging: chairs and convenient tables with 
cushions and drapery, and the dim richness 
of color which we love and find restful and 
harmonious, pictures and casts, a piano and 
a mandolin complete the loveliness of this 
home center, library and parlor in combina- 
tion, and make it a room to anticipate 
eagerly and recall with delight. 

The very outsides of books are precious 
to genuine book: lovers, and there comes an 
exquisite pleasure just from handling them, 
taking one down for a dip into its pages, 
looking up a quotation in another. Chil- 
dren should be taught regard for the person- 
ality of a book, should be made to under- 
stand that it is not to be lightly tossed 
about, left lying face downward and open, 
treated with contempt. 

The borrower of a book, too, should feel 
a peculiar delicacy about having had in- 
trusted to his care anything so intimately 
connected with its owner. I have never 
understood the ease with which people can 
borrow and the little responsibility they 
show in reference to a loaned book. She 
who lends does well to keep a memorandum 
of title, date and the name of her friend, that 
her borrowed volume may in due time be 
reclaimed should it chance to be forgotten. 

Lk ga iciltatgias 


When the fight begins within himself, 

A man’s worth something. 

. . . The soul wakes 

And grows. Prolong tbat battle through his life! 

Never leave growing, till the life to come. 
—Browning. 
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TWO PIOTURES. 


BY SARAH W. DUREN, 








There was an old woman who lived in her 
shoe, she had so few children she knew just 
what to do. Besides the weekly washing 
and ironing and the three meals a day, she 
scoured and scrubbed and whitewashed and 
papered and painted and made soft soap 
and dried apples and pumpkins, and did 
other things too numerous to mention. For 
recreation or amusement, or both, she pieced 
bedquilts, the patterns of which were taken 
from the supposed tree of Paradise, down 
through chain lightning to butterflies, all 
of which, it is to be feared, were not improve- 
ments on the originals, Now I am telling 
veritable facts, and I ask your candid con- 
sideration. 

This woman had not a child in the world, 
She had had three but the Lord had taken 
them to himself. She was a kind mother, 
as she understood kindness, She washed 
and dressed and fed her children with great 
care. But the woman was spiritually blind 
and could not cultivate their minds and 
hearts that they might be prepared for the 
Master’s service. She always said she hadn’t 
time to go to a missionary meeting, and she 
was seldom seen at the weekly prayer meet- 
ing. 

I have given you a sad picture, but now I 
have a very different one to show you. 
Through the infinite mercy of God she saw 
the error of her ways, and instead of trying, 
as sO many do, to put the truth behind her, 
she at once accepted it and turned right 
about and the dear Lord opened ber blind 
eyes. She immediately wished to know 
what he was doing in this world of ours. 
She eagerly read foreign missionary news 
and home missionary magazines, and every- 
thing which pertained to Christ’s kingdom 
was of deepest interest to her. Her mouth 
was opened to pray for the heathen at home 
and for the heathen abroad. Her money 
she recognized as coming frem the Lord, 
and a tenth was set apart for his special 
work. If she was blest with ten dollars she 
laid aside one for him. If she had only one 
dollar ten cents were set apart. If it was 
but ten cents one cent was as sacredly held 
to be his. 

This woman still keeps her house tidy, 
and she still indulges her taste for making 
fancy articles. But she does not allow her- 
self to spend all of her time on the perish- 
ing things of earth. She does less ‘‘ crazy” 
work and more of the Lord’s work. Sheno 
longer lives in her shoe, but has found her 
borders wonderfully enlarged. She can see 
to the ends of the earth and rejoices in all 
the good that is being done and all that is 
to be, and is grateful that she is permitted 
to have a share in the work of bringing the 
world to Christ. 


ee 


NOT KNOWING. 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half smiling, half reluctant to be led, 
And leaves his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not please him 
more; 
So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently that we go, 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends that we know. 
—Longfellow. 
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PRAOTIOAL HINTS IN NURSING. 


IN TWO PARTS, II. 


BY ELIZABETH R. SCOVIL, NEWPORT HOSPITAL, 





Few nurses, unless they have been spe- 
cially cautioned on the point, are sufficiently 
careful in guarding the eyes of the patient 
from the light. A bit of wire, a piece of 
brown paper and a few minutes of time 
suffice to construct a shade that can be 
hung on a gas globe and completely shuts 
off the glare. A lamp can be moved to 
another position where it will not shine 
in the eyes, and a screen can be drawn be- 
tween the bed and the window. A some- 
times unsuspected source of discomfort is a 
mirror opposite the bed which reflects the 
light directly in the face. Often the inva- 
lid bears these minor ills in silence because 
she is too weak or too languid to speak of 
them. 

All tae vessels brought into immediate 
contact with the sick person should be 
warmed. There may not be time to do this 
when they are required for use, so they 
should be kept near the radiator or register, 
or wrapped in a blanket with a hot water 
bag, which is replenished when necessary. 
A pair of knitted night-socks, that can be 
easily drawn on and as easily pushed off 
when they are not needed, area great com- 
fort. Sometimes there is delay in getting a 
hot water bag filled, while the bed-socks 
are ready for instant use. 

In making a bed-jacket to slip on overa 
nightdress the back should be cut twice as 
wide as for an ordinary jacket and the extra 
fullness shirred around the neck. This 
gives plenty of room across the shoulders 
and makes it easy to put on the garment 
and take it off. 

It will be found to save the strength of 
the sufferer if the nightdresses are cut short 
and opened all the way down the front. 
They can be changed with far less exertion 
than the ordinary long ones and do not soil 
as easily. The most comfortable way to 
dress the hair is to part it in the back, draw 
each division well to the side and braid it 
in two tails. The ends can be tied with 
ribbon of a shade becoming to the wearer 
when convalescence permits of a thought 
being given to the pomps and vanities of 
this world again. If an attempt is made to 
arrange the hair in the usual fashion while 
lying in bed the hairpins have a way of 
wriggling out with the movement of the 
head upon the pillow which is maddening 
to a nervous woman, 

When time begins to be an object and one 
wants to have one’s watch near at hand, it is 
a good plan to tie a silk guard to it, double 
this several times, knot it conveniently and 
fasten the watch by it with a safety pin to 
the mattress near the pillow. It cannot 
escape, is always within reach, and can be 
moved sufficiently to enable it to be wound 
without unfastening it. 

Food is a matter of the first importance 
toaninvalid. When there is nausea one tea- 
spoonful is enough to offer at a time. As 
more can be retained the quantity may 
be gradually increased. Care should be 
taken not to have gruels too thick. Some 
nurses prefer to administer liquid food with 
a feeder, a porcelain dish with a spout, and 
can do it very skillfully. Asa rule the sick 
person likes better to take it through a bent 
glass tube, particularly when it is rather 
distasteful and one wants to have the busi- 
ness Over as soon as possible. 

One learns by experience that it is espe- 
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cially unpleasant to have medicine brought 
one immediately after food has been taken. 
An interval of at least half an hour should 
intervene.’ When the dose is in fluid form 
the glass tube will again be found useful. 
If the medicine is nauseous the disagreea- 
ble taste is lessened as much as possible; it 
is conveyed to the back of the mouth with- 
out being spread over the tongue in the 
passage, A little ice water before and after 
the potion renders the palate less sensitive 
to the ill flavor. 

Illness always arouses the kindly interest 
of one’s friends, and they are apt to show 
it by gifts, usually of flowers or dainties. 
Small potted plants in bloom are more ap- 
propriate than cut flowers. The latter 
should be taken from the sickroom at 
night. When they begin to droop they can 
be revived by stimulating them with a 
tablespoonful of alcohol poured into the 
water. A picture, a pretty bit of china 
for the invalid’s tray, or, as convalescence 
progresses, a new book are more acceptable 
than the sweet dishes that are the staple 
tokens of remembrance. The languid ap- 
petite is not tempted by sweet things, and 
the delicacies prepared with so much care 
are most often enjoyed by some one else 
than the person. for whom they were in- 
tended. 


HOME. 


But where to find that happiest spot below, 

Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 

The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 

Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own, 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease. 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 

Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam; 

His first, best country ever is at home. 
—Oliver Goldsmith. 





THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
BIOYOLE MAIL OARRIER. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





When the Government opened bids for 
the contract to carry the mail over the 
old Pompton route, touching at Greytown, 
Leadville, Guernsey and several scattered 
settlements hardly worthy of any name, 
the competition was unusually brisk. Ten 
bids were submitted, and all by reputable 
citizens along the route; but the wonder 
was that the contract was awarded to Tom 
Brennan, who was looked upon by most 
of the people along the route as a mere 
boy. 

Tom was twenty-one, but in the eyes of 
his friends he seemed sixteen. They had 
not taken note of the flight of time, and 
could hardly realize that he had reached 
his majority. The awarding of the con- 
tract to him by the Government called forth 
expressions relative to Tom’s age some- 
thing like these: ‘‘ Dearie me, can it be that 
Tom’sa man? You don’t mean to say that 
he’s twenty-one? Well, well, how the time 
does fly! I wouldn’t hev b’lieved it.’’ 

But Tom was of a responsible age, and 
there was no reason why he should not 
enter into the employ of the United States 
Government if he could do it on henorable 
terms. 

The Pompton mail route extended over 
a wild section of the country, and the pony 
express had served the Government as long 
as any one could remember. The small 
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places at which the carrier stopped were 
scattered along the base of a mountain 
range where the roads were reasonably firm 
and smooth. Tom had been over the route 
several times, and had taken note of the 
condition of the pony path. It was the 
unusually good roads that had influenced 
Tom to put in a bid, which proved to be 
lower than the estimate made by any of 
the other competitors. He had decided to 
establish a bicycle service that would do 
better and quicker work than the old pony 
express and at less cost to the Government 
and to himself. 

This innovation naturally created a diver- 
sity of opinion. Some applauded the bright- 
ness of the young fellow, and others com- 
mented unjustly upon the boy’s foolishness, 
In Guernsey the citizens expressed their 
contempt for the bicycle mail service, and 
did not hesitate to annoy Tom as much 
as possible. At Leadville the miners wel- 
comed the new carrier and inspected his 
wheel with curiosity and friendliness, while 
at Greytown opinion was about equally 
divided. 

The experiences of the young mail carrier 
were somewhat novel. In passing through 
Guernsey he was surprised to see the great 
number of dogs at large, and they annoyed 
him continually. One day he was thrown 
violently from his wheel by a large maastiff, 
the owner running out just in time to 
prevent the animal from biting him. Sev- 
eral times before this his trousers had 
been torn by the curs. It occurred to 
Tom about this time that the citizens of 
the village were encouraging the dogs to 
annoy him, and he decided to take hold of . 
the matter boldly. 

Procuring a cyele gun he loaded it with a 
few drops of diluted aqua ammonia and 
rode into Guernsey ready to teach any ugly 
dog that attempted to chase him a good les- 
son. He left the mail at the post office and 
mounted his wheel to start for Leadville. 
Suddenly from behind the public sheds 
next to the post office two vicious-looking 
curs started as if just released by their 
master. They made straight for Tom, but 
the latter rode calmly along until they were 
within a few feet of him. Then, without 
warning, he squirted the contents of his gun 
into the faces of the animals, striking them 
in such way as to fairly blind them. He 
heard their howls until he was well out of 
the limits of the town. This experiment 
was repeated several times, until the dogs 
began to know the bicycle rider and no 
man could induce one of them to pursue 
the mail carrier. 

In Greytown he was nearly run over by 
horseback riders a number of times. Sev- 
eral of his disappointed competitors threat- 
ened to break his wheel if he got in their 
way. In order to make them understand 
that he could protect himself Tom posted 
up in the stores one day the following notice: 

TO ALL RIDERS, 


I have the right to use the highways of this 
town as much as anybody else, and as one in 
the Government’s employ I shall see that my 
rights are respected. Many have attempted 
several times to run me down. They will 
please take notice that if this is attempted 
again I shall give their horses a dose of am- 
monia in the eyes that may cause serious con- 
sequences. I tried it several times upon the 
dogs of Gurnsey and I am ready to try it upon 
the horses of Greytown if necessary. Witha 
small amount of road space I can get away 
from anybody. I merely ask that right. 

Tom BRENNAN. 


At first this created considerable talk and 
one or two expressed :themselves emphatic- 
ally against the ‘freshness’? of the young 
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carrier. But Tom did not mind such dis- 
approval so long as he was not interfered 
with in his daily work. Shortly after this 
he met Will Benson, the chief disturber of 
his peace in Greytown. Will was on horse- 
back and was riding slowly through the 
main street of Greytown. When'Tom de- 
posited his mail packages at the post office 
he turned to mount his wheel. 

“Say, young fellow, I want to see what 
you can do with that wheel,” he heard Will 
Benson call to him from the side of the 
road, ‘I'll give you all the road you want, 
and race you to Leadville for five dollars.’’ 

“I’m ready to race you,” replied Tom, 
“but not for money.” 

‘©O, you back down from your high horse, 
do you?”’’ the man sneered. 

Several of the bystanders laughed at this 
remark. 

“I don’t back down from anything. I 
just told you that I would race you to Lead- 
ville, or to any other place, and promise to 
leave you way behind.” 

“You can’t do it,’’ angrily replied the 
man. 

“All right. I'll proveit. Goon. I’m 
ready.’’ 

Benson was on a fine Western mustang, 
an animal accustomed to long distance rid- 
ing, and as fleet as the wind. The distance 
to Leadville was fifteen miles. The two 
riders started off simultaneously. At first 
Tom thought he would take it easy at the 
beginning of the race, but when he saw half 
the inhabitants of Greytown looking at the 
two contestants he decided to give them 
an exhibition of ‘‘ scorching.” 

He put all the speed possible upon his 
iron steed, and in a few moments he was 
whizzing along like the wind. He crept up 
to his antagonist and, although the mustang 
was straining every muscle to make better 
time, Tom’s wheel passed him slowly but 
surely. Will urged his horse with spurs 
and words, but the animal could do no more 
than it was. 

It was the first time the inhabitants of 
Greytown had been treated to a bicycle race, 
and they naturally applauded Tom as he 
overhauled the mustang and passed him. 
When he reached the edge of the village 
Tom was ten rods ahead of Will, and slowly 
increasing the distance. The latter still 
had some hopes of “ winding’ the mail 
carrier before they reached Leadville, and 
he continued to urge his noble horse for- 
ward. But he reckoned without his host 
when he thought to tire the iron steed 
ahead of him. Instead of finding Tom lag- 
ging, he soon realized that his own steed 
was showing signs of fatigue. Five miles 
were covered and the distance between them 
was greater than ever. 

At the end of ten miles Tom was out of 
sight, and the mustang was reeking with 
foam. Of course Will did not intend to 
enter Leadville a mile or two behind his 
antagonist and so he returned to Greytown, 
claiming that his horse had fallen and hurt 
himself. Every one thought rightly that 
this was only an excuse to cover up his de- 
feat, but Tom made no boast of his accom- 
plishment and the matter dropped. After 
that, however, Tom was troubled very little 
by horseback riders, and Greytown inhabi- 
tants had more respect for the wheel than 
ever before. 

At another time the young mail carrier 
had a race that nearly cost him his life. 
Between Leadville and Guernsey his road 
led along the edge of a deep forest. Wild 
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animals of every description prowled around 
this forest, and at nighttime it was not 
safe for any one to venture into the shades 
of the woods, Returning late one day from 
Guernsey, Tom found himself passing this 
forest just at dusk. He did not relish the 
idea, but there was no other way out of it. 
With his lantern shining brightly before 
him, he hurried along the road as fast as he 
could work the pedals. 

When nearly in the middle of the forest 
he was startled by the how] of a wolf on the 
mountain side. The sound was not the 
pleasantest to hear at that hour of the day, 
and Tom worked all the: harder to make 
quicker time out of the woods. But the 
first how] was succeeded by a series of short 
yelps that came from the throats of more 
than one animal, For the first time Tom 
realized that he was in danger, and for a 
moment fear seemed to paralyze the muscles 
of his legs. Then, rousing himself, he re- 
newed his efforts to escape. 

Ten minutes later he heard the pattering 
of feet behind him. He glanced around and 
caught sight of three gaunt, hungry-looking 
beasts. They were pursuing him with 
foam-dripping jaws and flashing eyes. 
Their presence spurred Tom to his greatest 
effort, and he fairly made his machine fly 
along the country road. If any obstruction 
had been in the way he would have been 
thrown violently, but, fortunately, the road 
was smootirand free from stones and sand. 

On and on he flew and close behind him 
pattered the gaunt wolves. One mile was 
passed in a hurry, then two and three, and 
the position of the rider and pursuers were 
unchanged. The wolves were doing their 
best to overhaul their prey, but this new 
species of animal astonished them at its 
speed. They stretched themselvés almost 
flat upon the ground as they tried to over- 
take it. 

Suddenly the bark of a wolf directly 
ahead startled the rider, and not a dozen 
yards away he caught sight of a huge male 
wolf standing in the road ready to spring 
at him. All thoughts of escape deserted 
Tom at this sight, but with a desperate de- 
termination he plowed ahead, intending to 
knock the beast over at all events. He 
could do no more than die fighting. 

But to his great astonishment the wolf 
suddenly jumped :to one side and allowed 
him to pass in safety. Then he joined the 
other three in the chase. The cause of this 
sudden movement did not dawn upon the 
mail carrier for some time. The flash of 
his strong reflector lantern had frightened 
the wolf and made him jump out of the 
way. After that the wheel spun along the 
dusky road at a tremendous speed, Tom 
holding his distance from the wolves by the 
most desperate exertions. In ten minutes 
he saw the flash of a light ahead, and then 
another and another. Safety was ahead 
and he renewed his flagging energies. The 
wolves, too, realized that the end was near, 
and at the edge of the woods they stopped 
and sent up a long how! of disappointment. 
That was the hardest and fiercest race the 
bicycle mail carrier ever had. 

But it was not by any means the stran- 
gest adventure. This occurred about a year 
after he had been employed in the Govern- 
ment’s service. He was returning home 
aloug a lonely part of the country at dusk 
one night when he saw a ragged, hard-look- 
ing character ahead of him. The man was 
evidently a tramp and he carried a short, 
heavy stick in his hand. Tom did not like 
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the looks of the man at all, and as he had 
some valuable mail pouches with him he 
felt uncomfortable. A number of highway 
robberies had occurred lately in the vicinity, 
and the thought of these made the boy 
realize his own danger. 

When withina short distance of the tramp 
the latter stepped into the middle of the 
road, and swinging his club over his head 
shouted for him to stop. The character of 
the man and his intention were revealed at 
once by these actions. Instead of stopping 
Tom put on more speed. He knew that 
there was one chance of escaping. The 
man would not attempt to obstruct the way 
with his body, but if he missed the wheel 
with his club he would never catch his vic- 
tim. To dodge him the more readily Tom 
steered straight for the man as if intending 
to run him down. The tramp, however, 
seemed to understand this movement, and 
stood prepared to throw his club into the 
hind wheel of the bicycle. How the con- 
flict would have ended had not an accident 
happened it is difficult to say. When al- 
most on top of the tramp there was a sharp 
report of a pistol, and the man dropped into 
the gutter as if shot, and then scurried away 
into the bushes. 

Tom proceeded on his way unharmed and 
did not stop until he was out of sight around 
a bend in the road, Then he dismounted to 
look at his crippled machine. The pistol 
shot, which had so frightened the tramp, 
was nothing else than the explosion of the 
front tire of his machine. At the critical 
moment the tire had been punctured by a 
sharp stone, and the heavy pressure on it 
had caused a report as loud as that of 
a 32-caliber pistol. The belief that the bi- 
cyclist was shooting at him had so fright- 
ened the would-be robber that he sought 
safety in the woods. 

Tom made the rest of his trip home on 
foot, leading his crippled machine, but after 
that he always carried a genuine pistol. 
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GOOD ADVIOE TO BOYS. 


Enoch Pratt, the Brooklyn millionaire and 
philanthropist, and founder of the Pratt In- 
stitute, once said: 


My advice to a young man just starting 
in life, and ambitious to become wealthy, 
is to take good care of his health, to shun 
all bad habits, and to save at least $1 out 
of every $5 he earns and immediately get 
that $1 out at interest. A man must have 
good health to put forth his powers to the 
best advantage. To make money his brain 
must be elear and not clouded by rum or 
tobacco. I have spoken of the importance 
of getting your savings out at interest im- 
mediately. Few people have any idea of 
the rapidity with which money at interest 
grows, and there is no better, safer way to 
get it out at interest than to buy some small 
piece of real estate that is improved and 
pays rent sufficient to yield a surplus that 
will pay the taxes; the interest on the mort- 
gage you will have to give and something 
on the principal each year. Continue to 
work hard and save all you can from your 
earnings, and apply all you save to paying 
off the mortgage. In this way you will 
soon have a good and perfectly safe invest- 
ment. 

ai 


Through love to light! O wonderful the way 

That leads from darkness to the perfect day! 

From darkness and from sorrow of the night 

To morning that comes surging o’er the sea 
ee? love to light! Through light, O ‘God, to 
Who art the love of love, the eternal light of light. 

—Rk. W. Gilder. 
oe 


Consider well the proportions of things. It 
is better to be a young June bug than an 
old bird of paradise.—Pudd’nhead Wilson’s 
Calendar. 





Closet and Altar 


Shut thy door upon thee, and call unto 
thee Jesus, thy Beloved. 





I had, the other day, a lesson on the word 
faithful, A precious saint, though under 
the strain of recent crushing bereavement, 
was bravely doing her duty in presiding at 
an all day meeting. I was impressed with 
her clearness of expression, cheerful readi- 
ness and tact and thoughtful presentation 
of such topics as came up. And yet she 
stole away to tell me, with quivering lips, 
that in this sorrow she felt the foundations 
shaken and greatly feared that she was not 
receiving aright this lesson from her Father 
in heaven, She was, nevertheless, faithful 
in her service in his kingdom, and she was 
crowned by him though the clouds about 
her were hiding the shining of his grace. 
We saw it and felt it. She was faithful and 
had laid self down for ministering to her 
Lord, 8.°Bi Gy 





Go on in all simplicity; do not be so 
anxious to win a quiet mind, and it will be 
all the quieter. Do not examine so closely 
into the progress of yourown soul, Do not 
crave so much to be perfect, but let your 
spiritual life be formed by your duties and 
by the actions which are called forth by 
circumstances, Do not take overmuch 
thought for tomorrow. God, who has led 
you safely on so far, will lead you on to the 
end. Be altogether at rest in the loving, 
holy confidence which you ought to have in 
his heavenly providence.— Francis De Sales. 





Christ is our life. In heaven he ever 
liveth to pray. His life in us is an ever 
praying life, if we will but trust him for it. 
Christ teaches us to pray, not only by ex- 
ample, by instruction, by command, by 
promises, but by showing us himself, the 
ever living Intercessor, as our life. It is 
when we believe this and go and abide in 
him for our prayer life, too, that our fears 
of not being able to pray aright will vanish, 
and we shall joyfully and triumphantly 
trust our Lord to teach us to pray, to be 
himself the life and the power of our 
prayer.—Andrew Murray. 





I cannot read God’s future plan, 
But this I know— 

I have the smiliég of his face, 

And all the refuge of his grace 
While here below. 


Enough, this covers all my want, 
And so I rest; 

For what I cannot, he can, see, 

And in his care I sure shall be 
Forever blest. 





Almighty God, we would lean our 
whole weigbt upon Jesus; we would not 
carry a single care ourselves; why sbould 
our weakness be crusbed when thou dost 
invite our load? Thou knowest what we 
are and what we propose in our beart; 
thou Rnowest for whom we ougbt to 
pray and tor whom we do pray witb all 
the desire of our love. Help us in all 
our life: belp us in every struggle; when 
we would triumpb over our enemy create 
witbin us the spirit of forgiveness, which 
is the greatest triumpb; when we ate ill, 
afflicted, weak and bopeless, then bring 
to us alltbe beaven which we need. The 
Lord bear us, love us, give us the feeling 
that be is at this moment taking us up 
in bis arms. Tbat will be enougb. That 
will be beaven. Amen. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIBLS.* 

THE NEW HOME IN 

3-15. 


LESSON FOR AUG. 18, 
CANAAN. DEUT. 6: 





BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Now that the Sunday school studies are in 
the Old Testament again much history must 
be condensed into the few verses of each 
week’s lesson. Many mothers say that Sun- 
day away from home in the summer, so far 
as the children are concerned, is anything but 
a day of “rest and gladness; ”’ that difficulties 
for making the Sabbath hours pleasant and 
profitable are multiplied with absence from 
the regular routine of their own vine and fig 
tree. Mothers, then, should go away armed 
to meet the giant Sunday-breaking by taking 
at least as many as ‘‘ five smooth stones,” as 
did David, e. g., large print Bibles, a concord- 
ance, a Bible dictionary, a dissected map of 
sible lands which are being studied (made by 
gluing a quarterly map to heavy pasteboard 
and cutting itup). Take, also, Sunday Occu- 
pations (puzzle cross and Bible time ladder), 
which are so helpful for lessons of this quar- 
ter, and plenty of material for making sym- 
bols, etc., as cardboard, gilt paper, scissors, a 
box of letter cards, stories cut out of religious 
papers, and some good Bible story-books. 
‘* Bible story-books”’ are nct the same as the 
story of the Bible. The latter means the pres- 
ervation of the unique and simple Scriptural 
style and language, with the substitution of 
children’s words for difficult and uncommon 
ones. <Author’s comments and moralizing 
have a proper place in Bible story-books but 
not in the story of the Bible. Otarles Foster, 
716 Samson Street, Philadelphia, Pa., bas 
given us the straight, plain Scripture narra- 
tive from Genesis to Revelation, put within 
the comprehension of children and yet with- 
out marring the ‘‘ Bible style.” 

Of course fuller comments, the stories para- 
phrased with tbe help of the author’s imagin- 
ations are desirable also. There are many 
such, ‘* Pansy’s’’ being specially beautiful in 
descriptions and practical and spiritual in its 
teachings. It is called The Prince of Peace, 
and is published by D. Lothrop & Co. A tiny 
** Child’s Bible,” two inches square, in plain 
type and simple words delights the little 
children. Price ten cents, Hurst & Co., 122 
Nassau Street, New York. 

If at the seashore help the children to make 
in the sand a large outline map of Palestine, 
‘the new home in Canaan,” locating impov- 
tant towns and mountains with shells, bits of 
seaweed, etc. Trace the journey from Egypt 
with a line of pebbles. Then sit down quietly 
and as the children watch the tireless waves 
talk to them of the mighty power of God 
which it represents. Let them imagine the 
parting of the waves of the Red Sea, read to 
them Byron’s Apostrophe to the Ocean, and 
read passages from Job and the Psalms refer- 
ring to the sea. Those who do not go tothe 
seashore, by a little planning and study, can 
make delightful and impressive Sunday occu- 
pation lessons for children connected with 
outdoor surroundings. Read Bryant’s Brook 
or Waterfowl and other many beautiful poems 
of nature. Select passages from the Bible 
descriptive of God’s handiwork. The Sunday 
walk and talk can be made a means for the 
children to look up through nature to nature’s 
God. For those who have nothing but brick 
walls in summer the above suggestions can 
still be carried out by the help of the imagina- 
tion and all the pictures obtainable of Bible 
lands. , 

Descriptions of the beautiful land of Canaan 
having been given, talk about the uselessness 
of all this to make the people happy’ unless 
they followed God’s wise and loving laws for 
them. Explain so that the children may un- 
derstand, in some degree at least, what wick- 
edness ido] worshiping meant. The children 
of Israel were to be a separate people, God’s 


* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 
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chosen people, to set an example to the ido 
worshiping ones arcund them. They were 
to know and learn and love and do God’s 
words. Keep them in the heart means un- 
derstanding, knowing and delighting in God’s 
commands; binding them on the hand sug- 
gests that our actions must be guided by our 
heart knowledge. Refer to our study of the 
Commandments and their wide meaning and 
recall how God meant them to be kept. 

Occupation for hands. 

Cut out several hands and hearts and write 
upon them, respectively, Bible verses express- 
ing duties to be done and those expressive of 
right being, i.e., “giving a cup of cold water 
in his name,”’ “‘ be of good courage,”’ ‘ create 


in me a clean heart,” etc. 
EMEA. 3 SER 


A good sermon ought to apply itself all the 
way along.—lev. Dr. J. F. Riggs. 
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NONESUCH 
MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 

summer be- 
cause it is 
always 
fresh and 
sweet. 
























Itis 
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or mountains, 
Sold everywhere, 
Merrell-Soule Co., 
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Salt is that nothing, 
which, if put on ‘anything, 
makes it good for something. 
Of course we mean Bradley’s 


‘“Vorkshire”’ 
Salt 


which is the only salt free from lime and 
dirt, and that won't harden. » Your gro- 
cer can supply you—see that he does. 
Write to us for a free sample bag. 

We make all kinds and grades of salt. Whatever 


price you pay, see that you get Bradley's — it will be 
the best salt made for the money. 


BRADLEY SALT CO., 
49 Jay St., New York. 4 Commercial St., Boston, 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: 
Now that the Eadeavorers 
have gone home, we must 
M attack the pile of letters 
which has accumulated in 


the Drawer. The first one 


is from 
Norwatk, Cr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am only 
six years old and live a little 
wav out of the city. I like 
to bear the letters ‘from the 
Corner, and would like to 
tell the little Cornerers that 
@ I have a white lamb named 
Flossie. Sbe is about two 
months old and 1s very fat and round. She 
has always drank milk out of a bottle. Her 
motber bad twin lambs and would not own 
this one. Now she eats grass and dandelions. 
Flossie loves my httle yellow chickens and 
lies close to their coop and watches them by 
the hour. Sipyey S. 
If when Sidney grows up he finds a dis- 
pute as to the authorship of a poem about 
his pet lamb, he will know just where it 
first appeared in print: 
Sidney had a little lamb, 
® ’ !was white and fat and round, 


And right beside the chicken coop, 
The lamb was always found. 


Cruel /ions eating lambs, 
We all know that is true— 
That /ambs ate dandy-/ions, 
I never heard—did you? 


COLCHESTER, CT. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: So many questions 
find answers in the Corner, I venture to ask 
acouple. Can any one tell me where to find 
the story of Caprioli, the tame goat that ran 
away to join the wild goats? Can I learn 
about a little poem entitled “ Each mother’s 
love the best ?” xX. ¥. g. 

I can tell about the Caprioli story. I re- 
member reading it when I was a very small 
boy, I think, in a school reading book called 
The Child’s Guide. Yes, here it is in the 
little old book kept in my library. The 
piece is called Mary and Her Kid, and is cred- 
ited to ‘‘ Evenings at Home.’’ The Child’s 
Guide was one of an excellent series of 
reading books published sixty years ago by 
G. & C. Merriam of Springfield, afterwards 
famous as the publishers of Webster’s Dic 
tionary. The other books were The Easy 
Primer, The Intelligent Reader and The 
Village Reader. I read them all in the 
district school, and so did many Cornerers’ 
grandfathers and grandmothers, 1 find the 
same story in the American Popular Les 
sons, a little reading book published in 
New York about the same time. 

New Haven, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I read the Corner and wish 
to joinit. [Lam eight years old. I have been 
to Gainesville, Florida. The cows walk on 
the sidewalk there. Once when I was out 
walking, one came up behind me. I like 
lizards very much. They used to ehase each 
other on the vinesof our porch. I read a story 
about an alligator named Shuffle. Now I 
must close and wipe the dishes for mamma. 
Good By. ELIZABETH E. 

That is a good name for an alligator, but 
when I was in Florida I liked them best 
when they shuffled in an opposite direction 
from me. I did not see any cows walking 
on the sidewalk, but I remember seeing 
several walking in the St. John’s River and 
feeding as they walked on the grass grow- 
ing at the bottom of the river. It was a 
funny sight to see them pull it out of the 
water and hold up their heads to eat it. 
There is hope for the future of the country 
when girls can easily transfer their sphere 
of activity from literature to wiping dishes. 

East NORWALK, Cr. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am eleven years old. I 
am very niuch interested in the Congregation- 
alist and the Conversation Corner. Please tell 
me what year stamps were first introduced. 
I have letters when stamps were not used, and 


I have letters when it used to cost three cents 
to send a letter. I enjoy the Corner and 
would like to join it. CHARLEs S, 

We would like to have you! England 
was the first country to introduce post 
age stamps, issuing penny and two-penny 
stamps in 1840. The United States issued 
five cent and ten-cent stamps in 1847. 
Those were the lowest rates for letters then 
—under 300 miles, five cents; over 300 miles, 
ten cents. July 1, 1851, the postage was 
reduced to three cents, prepaid, and for 
the convenience of buying such wonder- 
fully cheap stamps ‘three cent pieces”’ 
were struck off. The one-cent stamp was 
also issued then for the first time (except 
carriers’ stamps) In 1883 postage was still 
further reduced to two cents. Do not ask 
me the year of its reduction to one cent for 
letters—I do not know. 

SacHEM’s HeEAp, GuILrorp, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Can you tell me of a good, 
moderate priced book on lichens? I should 
like to correspond with lichen hunters in 
other parts of the country, though I know 
nothing of it and have only six snecimens! 
This is a very old town, and the “‘ Old Stone 
House” is said to be the oldest in the coun- 
try. It was built in 1640. I understood that 
there were older ones in St. Augustine and 
Santa Fe. Can any one tell me? My address 
is Newton, Mass. Foster S. 

Tuckerman’s book on Lichens isthe stand 
ard, but it is hardly ‘‘ moderate- priced ’’— 
perhaps $6 or $7 for both volumes. Inquire 
at Whidden’s, 18 Arch Street, Boston. | 
saw some children from Santa Fé this morn 
ing, and they showed me a book about that 
ancient town, which said that the oldest 
European house in the United States was 
there—built in 1606, of adobe. 

There, that will do for Connecticut—let 
us give some other State a chance, 

NEWFIELDS, N. H. 

In traveling by rail recently from ~dericn to 
Salem, and beyond, I noticed immense quan- 
tities of bright yellow flowers. Io some in- 
stances hills were covered with them. One 
of the passengers said it came from Europe 
and was called water-wax. I fail to find it by 
that name in the botany, and the cars did not 
go slow enough for me even to guess to what 
family it belonged. Is it of sufticient impor- 
tance for Mr. M. to investigate? 

N. H. CornERER. 

I sent the ? along toa man who knows 
every plant between Salem and Boston, and 
his reply came this morning: 

PEABODY, MAss. 

Dear Mr. M.: The \ady’s informant was 
nearly correct. It is wood waz, sometimes 
called wood-waxen. It was brought over by 
Governor Endicott together with white-weed 
for his flower garden, but is well disseminated 
throughout this part of the county, but the 
hills of Lynn, Peabody and Salem are a solid 
mass of yellow with it during Jaly. When 
once it gets a foothold it is almost impossible 
to eradicate it, it seeds so freely. It is peren- 
nial. Oo. F. N. 

There is a moral in that answer, besides 
the botanical information. Bad seed as 
well as good brings forth a hundred-fold! 
Governor Endicott’s wood-wax grew as well 
as his famous pear tree. 

I have vacation reports from two or three 
boys, which must be reserved. Perhaps 
other Cornerers on their travels will take 
the hint! 

'N. B. The publisher authorizes me to 
announce that he will give a prize for the 
best camera picture taken by Cornerers in 
their vacation, suitable for reproducing in 
these columns. Scenery, vacation scenes or 
other subjects may be used, accompanied 
by description, if necessary, to explain it, 
and by the photographer’s name, address 
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f Nothing is so harassing to the feel-} 
p ings as to have beautiful clothes 4 
torn and eaten by the use of poor 
C soaps, full of injurious acids. Not 
only does Sunlight Soap prev ent 9 
wear and tear, it actually saves 
t clothes. It’s a labor-saver, too, be- J 
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walter Baker & Go. Lined 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


é COcoAS ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 


¥\ EXPOSITIONS 
! \" EUROPE AND AMERICA. 









H - In view of the 
‘Caution * many imitations 
jof the labelsand wrappers on our 

oods, consumers should make sure 
that our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
AYA VAYAVAY ALAA DALY RYAN AN ENT ANAANTANYAY 


Knit Ifso,ask your dealer for the 58 
9  Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 5 
or send ten centsin stamps & 
or do and receive a sample PS 
spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
other You will pronounce it as 58 
thousands of other ladies 3 
Fancy have, the best you have 
ever used. Try it. 


Work? | megion Tent 
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FEATHERBONING 


FOR WAISTS, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 


Instruction free. Call at our parlors, 83 ) Broad- 


way, New York; 185 Wabash-av Chicago; “0 West 
st, ‘Boston; 102 North Charles- ie Baltimore 1115 
Chest nut-st, Philadelphia. Send 65¢ for Lz yard 


a: Skirt Bone. 


arren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 








Marion Harland, 


an authority recognized 
by all TRO - says: 


“7 eC 


ELEC TRTCON 


imparts a brilliancy, 
without abrasion, here- 
tofore unknown.” 


Send for trial quantity. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson ror Ava. 18. Deut. 6: 3-15. 
THE NEW HOME IN OANAAN. 
BY BBV. A. B. DUNNING, D.D. 


Deuteronomy is one of the most interesting 
books in the Old Testament, and since this 
is the only lesson taken from it in the present 
course the teacher should point out the main 
outlines of its analysis, without which it can- 
not be understood. The book consists chiefly 
of four orations of Moses, given just before 
the Israelites entered Palestine. They are 
interspersed with footnotes and explanatory 
statements. The first verse, chap. 1, in a mod- 
ern volume would be the title-page. Verses 
3-5 are the editor’s preface. The first oration 
extends from chap. 1: 6-4: 40, but with sev- 
eral footnotes added by way of explanation, 
for example, chap. 2: 10-12, 20-23, The sec- 
ond oration includes the chapters from 5-11, 
and is followed by the ‘ Book of the Cove- 
nant,” which is also called ‘‘the Book of the 
Law.” This is probably the book which 
Josiah was commanded to study constantly 
[Josh. 1: 8]. It was the constitution of the 
new nation. The third oration extends 
through chap. 27, 28, and the fourth from 
chap. 29: 2 to 81:8. Consult for detailed anal- 
ysis Driver’s Introduction to Old Testament 
Literature. When once the natural divisions 
have been pointed out to the student, he will 
readily recognize them and find them a com- 
mentary on the book. . 

The passage chosen for the lesson is one 
which the Israelites cherished with great rev- 
erence and its precepts were by many of them 
literally obeyed. The verses 4-9 were in- 
closed with others in cubical leather cases 
and fastened on the arm and between the 
eyes by leathern cords, They were written 
on parchment and fastened on the right hand 
door-post of the house. This is still the cus- 
tom among the Jews. These words show: 

I. The law of the new land. Briefly ex- 
pressed, it included: 

1. Recognition of Jehovah as the supreme 
and only God. His will is the supreme law. 
From him come all good gifts. His presence 
in the soul is the supreme object to be desired 
and enjoyed. He alone is to be feared and 
served and obligation to him gives sanctity to 
every obligation [v. 13]. 

2. Supreme love to Jehovah. The whole 
being is to be devoted to him. Love to God 
in the Bible means the choice of him as the 
most worthy object of devotion and service. 
The intelligent choice of God as Lord over all 
our desires, thoughts and acts is followed by 
the affections going out to him as the ideal of 
excellence, who has chosen and received those 
who try to obey him into filial relations with 
himself. The heart in Bible language in- 
cludes the understanding, will and affections 
and is the center of character. 

3. Constant consciousness of God. His sub- 
jects are to think of his character and bis law 
day and night. They are to associate his will 
with their history, their possessions, their 
pleasures. 

Thus in the law, as given to the chosen 
people when they first became a nation, are 
all the essentials of religion as we understand 
it, though we are enlightened by the experi- 
ence of ages of Christian living, the revela- 
tions of God through saints of all times, above 
all through Jesus Christ and through the 
Holy Spirit dwelling in us. The principles 
of Christian faith are set forth in the earliest 
writings of the Old Testament. 

II. The motive for keeping the law [v. 3]. 
It was that they might increase in numbers, 
wealth and power. They were assured that 
in the way of obedience to God lay the fulfill- 
ment of all honorable ambition. Success 
would follow righteous living. The hope of 
immortality was not presented to the people 
by Moses as a motive. They were persuaded 
that the perfection of character in this world 
would issue from obedience toJehovah. That 
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motive is ours, and in addition the conscious- 
ness of union with Christ here and forever 
more. ‘‘ Whosoever liveth and believeth on 
me shall never die.” 

III. The way of teaching the law. First, it 
was to be realized in their own experience. 
‘‘ These words shall be upon thine heart.” To 
know the law of God, one must obey it [vs. 6- 
9]. Then it was to be faithfully taught to the 
children. Parents first of all must do this. 
The household is the place to perpetuate the 
knowledge of God and to reproduce the life 
that pleases him. When parents neglect their 
duty and privilege, the life of the nation is in 
peril. In these times every citizen is urged 
to vote and ought to vote. But the citizen’s 
greatest service to his country is done in his 
own house. He ought to teach his children 
specifically their duties to God and to men. 
He ought to do this by words and by so win- 
some example that his words will be heeded 
and reverenced. Parents stand to young chil- 
dren in the place of God, and their truest love 
to God comes from grateful recognition that 
those who love them best are his gift to them 
aud are like him. Though the Jews bound 
the law on their arms and foreheads and door- 
posts, it was an empty ceremony if they did 
not live in loving obedience to it, and if they 
did this their parchments and phylacteries 
were of little use. 

IV. The temptation to break the law [vs. 
10-12]. Prosperity is full of peril. Moses fore- 
saw what happened to the Israelites and what 
happens to many now. When they got the 
promise they forgot the Promiser, When they 
were in want, they turned to him who could 
satisfy them. When their wants were satis- 
fied, they forgot to be grateful. This is com- 
mon experience. Periods of depression are 
periods of religious revival. Fasts and thanks- 
givings accompanied the Civil War. Men 
cried to God when they felt or feared disaster, 
and they praised him when they found deliv- 
erance. But with full houses and rich har- 
vests come selfishness and self-indulgence. 
No warning is more necessary at such times 
than this, ‘‘ Then beware lest thou forget the 
Lord.’”’ Such times are before us now. We 
anticipate them eagerly. Let us anticipate 
them wisely, and teach our children diligently 
that all these good things come from God, and 
are good only when they are used in his serv- 
ice. Luxury brings worldliness, and worldli- 
ness brings spiritual death. 

Vv. The punishment for breaking the law 
[vs.14, 15]. It was a breaking of the covenant. 
For the Israelites, in accepting the promise 
and guidance of God, promised to serve him. 
Their history is largely a breaking of that cove- 
nant and the humiliation and wretchedness 
which followed it. God finally swept them 
off the face of the land into captivity. 

Disobedience to God is the breaking of the 
most solemn covenant. Itis renouncing right, 
and that is self-destruction. In obeying God 
is freedom, the freedom of doing what we 
ought to do, what we know will realize what 
God means us to be, as his children. To diso- 
bey him is to surrender ourselves to Satan, to 
give up the precious privilege, bought by 
Christ’s sacrifice, of membership in the king- 
dom of God. To do that is to suffer the great- 
est punishment—conscience stifled, pure and 
holy affections killed, eternal life lost—the 
wrath of God abiding on ‘us. This ancient 
law is still the sure direction to successful 
life—* Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and 
him shalt thou serve, and shalt swear by his 


name,” . 
z= aii 


Y. P. 8. 0. B. 


PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Aug. 18-24. Christ’s Work for the 
World. Johni: 1-14. 

It was supremely the work of revelation. 

Light is not itself a revelation but it makes 

it. When the early dawn appears the mys- 


tery of the darkness begins to vanish. Lit- 
tle by little the outlines of the landscape 
become plain, and as the light increases its 
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details appear until in the full sunshine even 
the hidden recesses of valley and forest are 
illumined. So it was with Jesus. As the 
true light of the spiritual world he began a 
work of revelation which he continued and in 
part completed during his earthly life, and 
which has been going on ever since. 

He revealed what God is—our Father as 
truly as the creator and ruler of the universe, 
who would not leave his earthly children in 
ignorance of him but sent them the light in the 
person of his dear Son. He revealed himself 
as embodying the divine love, justice and 
mercy, as not less truly man than God, as the 
friend, the very brother, the redeemer of us 
all. He revealed men to themselves as breth- 
ren in God’s sight, as sinners in need of salva- 
tion yet capable of great and holy purposes 
and actions, and as permitted and even ip- 
vited to work out God’s plans in co-operation 
with himself. 

He revealed the simplicity, the beauty and 
the power of true religion, and the transform- 
ing effect which it has over the very darkest 
and worst lives. He revealed also the impo- 
tence of death and the certainty of immortal- 
ity. Before his presence the shadows which 
overhung the condition and the future of 
humanity began to lift and flee away. He 
was indeed “the light which lighteth ever} 
man coming into the world,” and he still 
shows us how to obtain “the right to become 
children of God.”’ 

This is a part of what is meant when Jesus 
is spoken of as the light. It is ours to welcome, 
rejoice in and use the light. We may shut 
our eyes to it if we choose, although even 
then it renders the world different and better 
for us—or we may accept and follow it rever- 
ently until it shall increase at last into the 
perfect day of heaven, in regard to which one 
of the most striking revelations which we 
possess is the assurance that “ the lamp there- 
of is the Lamb.” 

Parallel verses: Matt. 13: 43; 20: 28; Luke 
2: 30-35; John 10: 11; 17: 22; Acts 20: 28; 
Rom. 6: 4; 1 Cor. 1: 23, 24; 6: 19, 20; Gal. 2: 
20; Eph. 1: 7; 5: 9; Col. 1: 12-16; 21, 22; Heb 
1: 2, 3, 10; 9: 11,12; 1 Pet. 2: 9; 1 John 1: 7; 
Rev. 21; 23. 


- _>— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Aug. 11-17. Recreation and Religion. 
Luke 14: 7-15; John 2; 1-11. 
Are they inconsistent? When do they diverge? 
How learn to discriminate? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


= 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Industrial School Valued in India. The high 
appreciation in which the Deccan Industrial 
School at Sirur, western India, is held has 
been shown by the prompt efforts to replace 
its building which was burned last spring. 
Promises of aid have poured in from both 
natives and foreigners. The gifts received for 
rebuilding amounted on June 3 to 8,130 ru- 
pees, including a gift from a Parsee nobleman 
of 5,000 rupees, made on condition that the 
necessary 15,000 rupees are secured. The list 
of donors contains several prominent names, 
among them Lieut.-Gen. Nairne, commander- 
in-chief of the Bombay army, the chief of 
Jamkhandi and the rajah of Akalot. It is 
hoped that the government will give substan- 
tial aid toward restoring this valuable institu- 
tion. 


Hopeful Signs in Turkey. Rev. H. M. Allen 
reports that in spite of the political disturb- 
ances the work goes steadily forward in Van. 
The schools were never so prosperous. The 
number in the Boys’ School exceeds 130 pu- 
pils, making it necessary to refuse newcomers 
for lack of room. The Sunday services, too, 
are remarkably well attended. Mr. Allen 
writes: ‘‘ Last Sunday I preached to about 
500 people, and our ushers tell me that fifty 
failed to find admittance. We are encouraged 
not only by the numbers, but by the serious 
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spirit which is being roused, especially among 
youngmen. The signs of life in the Gregorian 
church are unmistakable, and offer much 
ground for encouragement.’’ The workers at 
the Marsovan station are putting forth great 
efforts in developing the Sunday school work. 
The Sunday schools in the college and Girls’ 
Seminary have an attendance of nearly 200, 
while Mrs. Tracey, in company-with native 
women, has charge of four Sunday schools in 
a neighboring quarter with over 300 attend- 
ants. In connection with this work much 
is done in the way of caring for the sick and 
holding prayer meetings among those not ac- 
customed to attend evangelical services. Be- 
sides these organized schools, eleven girls 
who are studying in the Girls’ Seminary have 
Sunday classes in their own homes, and the 
number of suchisincreasing. Moreover, Miss 
King has a Sunday school among the Greeks 
and Mrs. Smith is about to open a school in 
another quarter, making the twentieti in the 
town, in all of which 1,200 children and grown 
people are brought together for Bible study. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Christians in Favor in Japan. The latest news 
from the mikado’s empire, according to The 
Chicago Record, is that the government has 
decided’ to send Christian chaplains to the 
newly acquired island of Formosa to work 
among the soldiers and coolies employed there, 
and will give them freedom to do outside mis- 
sionary work at the same time. 
means that the government permits mission- 
ary societies to send chaplains to Formosa or 
that they are to be in government employ is 
uncertain, but in either case it is a decided 
victory for Christianity. A committee of mis- 
sionaries who called at the war department to 
ask for certain privileges were most cordially 
received and informed that the services and 
influence of the Christian chaplains who 
had gone to China with the army were so 
helpful that the government desires to show 
its appreciation by offering missionaries the 
greatest freedom and all possible encourage- 
ment to work among the soldiers. In view of 
the fact that before the war Bible distribution 
among the Japanese soldiers was prohibited 
and missionary work among them as a class 
was unknown, this is a great innovation al- 
though it is not the first official recognition of 
Protestant missionaries. Some of the govern- 
ment penitentiaries, notably those in the 
Hokkaido, are in charge of Christian chaplains, 
but these men do not receive a salary from the 
government. When it is remembered that 
Count Inouye and Count Oyama have Chris- 
tian wives, that Count Ito, the prime minis- 
ter, heartily acknowledges the effect of Chris- 
tianity as a civilizing force in Japan, that the 
chief justice of the Supreme Court and the 
speaker of the Chamber of Deputies are active 
members of the Congregational Church, as 
are also Viscount Aoki, present minister to 
England and his predecessor, that seven 
members of the lower house of congress and 
two of the secretaries of the cabinet are con- 
spicuous as members of the Christian church, 
it will be seen that Christianity occupies no 
insignificant place among the higher classes 
of Japan. 


New Metlakahtla Invaded. The sketch of the 
Metlakahtla settlements which we gave last 
week is timely in view of the fact that public 
attention has recently been directed toward 
New Metlakahtla in Alaska. In 1891 Con- 
gress reserved the whole of Annette Island 
fur the use and occupancy of Mr. Duncan’s 
band of Indians and such others as may join 
them, subject to regulations by the Interior 
Department. Recently some traces of min- 
eral veins have been discovered and applica- 
tion has been made by the inhabitants of the 
island to conduct mining operations. Mean- 
while, in the general rush for gold, it is stated 
that a party has landed without permission 
and propcses to hold a claim forcibly on the 
ground that the language of the act does not 
specifically exclude miners and that its in- 
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tent was only to convey a tenancy external to 
mineral rights. This is absurd, as it is well 
known that the purpose of the act of reserva- 
tion was to secure isolation for the Indians 
and keep out exactly those evils which follow 
in the wake of mining camps. It is to be 
hoped that the Interior Department will in- 
terfere in the interests of the natives. The 
importance which Mr. Duncan attaches to his 
system of isolation is emphasized by a corre- 
spondent of the New York Evening Post, who 
has recently visited New Metlakahtla. Mr. 
Duncan considers isolation imperative for the 
beginner in the new way, but the second gen- 
eration, brought up away from contamination, 
he thinks should be able to resist temptation 
and stand alone. This theory is corroborated 
by the fact that many of the younger people go 
to work in mining camps and even to Puget 
Sound and come unscathed out of the trial. 
NOTES. 

It is rumored that Rev. Heory Loomis, agent 
of the American Bible Society at Yokohama, 
has had prepared a Japanese Bible printed on 
superfine paper and sumptuously bound to be 
presented to the emperor. 


Those who have followed the development 
of Congregationalism in Japan will be inter- 
ested to read in The Missionary Herald for 
August the letter in full announcing the de- 
cision of the Kumiai churches to assume 
self-support, and maintain their own feeble 
churches. 

The League of the Christian Shoe, or Natu- 
ral Feet Society, or Society of the Heavenly 
Foot is the name of an organization recently 
formed at Shanghai for the purpose of emanci- 
pating women’s feet from the cruel binding 
to which they have been subjected. Even 
Chinese women have societies for social re- 
form. 

The United States mail which left San Fran- 
cisco May 14 for missionaries of the American 
Board and American Presbyterian Missions 
at Tung-cho, Peking, Wester Hills and Kal- 
gan was lost by robbery of the courier between 
Tientsinand Tung-cho. Friendsin the United 
States who sent letters by that mail need not 
be alarmed or surprised if they are not an- 
swered, 

By the death of Dr. J. L. Phillips the british 
Sunday School Union has lost one of its most 
earnest and able missionaries. His Indian 
birth and his experience as a medical mission- 
ary specially qualified him to work in India, 
and, although he has been connected with the 
Sunday School Union but four years, he bas, 
during that brief time, won a reputation as a 
successful worker among the Indian boys and 
girls. 


scinestenpI ee ipod 
OUBRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

The Century says, ‘* Nobody with any knowl- 
edge of the facts will deny that the American 
theater, considered merely as a rational means 
of entertainment, without reference to its re- 
lations to literature and art, is in a most for- 
lorn and debased condition.’’ Nor does it 
find any signs of a coming revival and it 
places responsibility for the situation not 
upon the public’s taste, but upon “‘ managerial 
ignorance, vulgarity and greed,” i. e., upon 
‘* the illiterate and only partly civilized spec- 
ulators who by their commercial enterprise, 
audacity and astuteness have secured control 
of nearly all the theaters.’”’ The stage also, it 
asserts, ‘' is suffering immeasurably from the 
want of sound and djscerning criticism.”’ 

The Review of Reviews (August) says that 
“if Spain can keep her colonies by peaceful 
methods she is welcome to them, but it is in- 
tolerable that we should be compelled to wit- 
ness perennial war and confusion off our very 
coasts, through Spain’s medieval methods of 
military coercion.” On the excise question 
in New York city and State it agrees with the 
Evening Post in the belief that perhaps ‘the 
proper solution of it would be to give all com- 
munities in the State the right to decide for 
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themselves on a local option plan... . There 
are many good men who would rather have a 
law which allows saloons to be opened sev- 
eral hours on Sunday, with rigid enforcement, 
than a closing law which is not enforced at 
all.’ 

The Watchman well says that “one of the 
urgent questions, not only in the domain of 
philosophical speculation but in the realm of 
practical reform, is whether we can secure 
conformity to the Christian ideals of conduct 
apart from the regenerative power of the gos- 
pel... . The crude appeals, the strife of par- 
ties, the development of all sorts of fantastic 
schemes of reform are simply the attempts of 
men to achieve the Christian program apart 
from the power provided by the gospel. They 
are seeking the results without reference to 
their causes, and endeavoring to replace growth 
by manufacture. ... Preaching can hardly be 
too ‘ethical’ or ‘practical,’ but the most 
‘ethical’ and ‘ practical’ thing in this wide 
world is not the schemes of the ‘reformers,’ 
but a Christianity with power to transform 
personal life so that it may be conformed to 
the standards of the gospel.’’ 


ABROAD. 


The Christian World is stout-hearted, de- 
spite the Liberal reverse: ‘‘Majority or no 
majority, we stand unmoved in our convic- 
tion that the miseries and demoralization 
wrought in Ireland by the misgovernment of 
600 years can never be cured until the Irish 
regain self-respect, and they can never regain 
it so long as they are the football of Eng- 
lish parties. .. . As tochurch establishments, 
these are wrong, and they will have to be put 
down. Whether it is to be done in the next 
Parliament or the next but ten is quite a sec- 
ondary question. All we have to do is to 
keep ‘ pegging away’ till it is accomplished. 
Not necessarily teetotalism, but self-control, 
is what we want to see. And a dozen smasb- 
ing blows like that of Derby would not shake 
our principle that’ the people are more likely 
to learn self-control by managing the public 
licensing business for themselves than by 
leaving it to be managed for them by land- 
lords and their nominees. We hold our polit- 
ical faith, therefore, and cherish our political 
hopes though half a century may threaten to 
intervene before their justification.” 

The Christian Guardian (Toronto), in a 
double-leaded editorial, calls on Canadian 
Methodists to make effective by their ballot 
the following opinions: ‘‘ The legalizing of 
liquor selling and the legalizing of sectarian 
teaching must cease in Canada.’ ‘“ The elec- 
tors of the church within the next five years 
and through the opportunity of the next gen- 
eral election should see these things done— 
these principles embodied in legislation and 
administration.’”’ It says the time has come 
to quit permitting the conservative and liberal 
politicians to hoodwink the electors by exag- 
gerated statements of the importance of the 
tariff issue. 


—————— 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
RICHARD MORRIS HUNT. 

Since the death of the architect Richardson no 
American has held higher rank in that department 
of art than Mr. Hunt, who died in Newport, R.I., 
July 31, at the age of nearly 67. A native of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., his childhood was spent in New York 
city, but he was educated in the Boston Latino 
School and Harvard University, from which he 
received the degree of LL. D., though not a gradu- 


ate. Hisarteducation covered a long period abroad, 
and in Paris he was a pupil of Lefuel, under whom, 
and by appointment of the French Government, he 
assisted in constructing the buildings that unite 


the Louvre and Tuileries. The Lenox Library, the 
Presbyterian Hospital and W. K. Vanderbilt’s house 
in New York, the United States academy and gym- 
nasium in West Point, and the naval observatory in 
Washington are among the buildings which he de- 
signed, but the crowning success of his life was the 
noble Administration Building at the Columbian 
Fair. He founded and was soon made president of 
the American Institute of Architects and was a 
member of the juries on the fine arts at both the 
Philadelphia and Chicago Expositions. 











Literature 


A WORD OF CAUTION. 

So many of our readers must be inter- 
ested in the offers which now are frequently 
made of prizes for stories that it is worth 
while to call their attention to some facts 
which easily may be overlooked. An offer 
of the sort specified should be examined 
with great care before being complied with. 
Undoubtedly most of them are made and 
fulfilled honestly, but some appear to be 
open to possibilities of sharp practice, For 
example, we have noted one case in which 
several large prizes in cash are offered for 
the competition of authors. If an author 
fortunately were to receive one of the lar- 
gest premiums, his success would be sat- 
isfactory; but the multitude who are sure 
to fail of the highest prizes may find them- 
selves in an unpleasant plight. 

By the conditions in this instance, the 
stories become the property of the firm 
offering the prizes, and are available for use 
by them at a specified and very low price; 
but, inasmuch as those who are personally 
interested in saving money, namely, the 
publisher and his associates, are the only 
judges of the merits of the contributions, it 
is evident that they have power to disregard 
the excellence of the really best articles. 
Thus a story or an essay by a distinguished 
author, and itself possessing pre-eminent 
merit, may be passed over in the award of 
prizes and be retained by the publisher and 
be published at his convenience at an insig- 
nificant price utterly beneath its real value. 

Of course, it is to be assumed that all 
who offer prizes are men of honor, and we 
are far from asserting the contrary in re- 
gard to any one. But, inasmuch as they 
ordinarily take care to have their awards 
made by impartial judges, who do not know 
the source of any of the contributions, it is 
unavoidable that the adoption of a differ- 
ent method, according to which the pub- 
lisher himself who offers the prizes also 
decides upon the merits of manuscripts, 
perhaps knowing from whom they come, 
should occasion distrust. As we said at 
first, those who contribute to such compe- 
titions should see to it that the conditions 
proposed are fair. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, 

The rivalry between the three or four 
leading dictionaries is so keen, and each 
one of them is such a superior production, 
that it is almost startling to find a new can- 
didate for favor assuming to be equal to 
any of them and making a strong demon- 
stration in support of its claim. When we 
opened the Encyclopedic Dictionary we did 
not expect to be able to give it very high 
praise, chiefly for the reason that we sup- 
posed its field had been so satisfactorily 
filled already as to leave no opportunity for 
a new dictionary, unless it were not only 
cheaper in price but confessedly inferior in 
important respects to others. But exami- 
nation has convinced us that this dictionary 
is of a high order, abundantly worthy of 
popularity. 

It has had the advantage of equally trained 
editorial skill and scholarship with any of 
the others; it is attractive to the eye, in 
some respects it possesses superior conven- 
ience and it is comparatively cheap in price. 
Perhaps the most striking characteristic of 
this work is the fact that it blends the dic- 
tionary and the cyclopedia to a large, and, 
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for most people, abundantly sufficient ex 
tent. The words of the English language, 
of course, are included, with an account of 
their origin, meaning, pronunciation, his- 
tory and use, but in addition to this some 
50,000 more or less subjects are treated 
after the fashion of the cyclopedia, so that 
the user of the book is enabled to avoid con- 
sulting any other cyclopedia in regard to 
most, if not all, of the subjects which he 
cares to study. Only specialists are likely 
to need more than is here furnished. 

In respect to definitions, the fullness and 
inclusiveness of the work generally is equaled 
by its terseness and clearness. The typo 
graphical arrangement is gratifying to the 
eye, and the pronunciation is indicated more 
successfully on the whole than in any other 
dictionary with which we are acquainted. 
In an appendix@are supplied historical 
sketches, genealogical and other tables, 
Scriptural or classical names, abbreviations, 
contractions and colloquialisms of all sorts, 
and various glossaries, The dictionary is ad- 
mirably adapted for popular and practical 
service, and while we do not withdraw any 
of the high praise whieh we have given to 
the Century, the Standard and other dic- 
tionaries, we have no hesitation in express- 
ing our opinion that there is a multitude of 
people by whom this dictionary will.be re- 
garded for their purposes as superior to 
any other. Certainly it is good enough for 
any one. [Syndicate Publishing Company. ] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Some years ago a vigorous volume en- 
titled A Study of the Pentateuch, by Rev. 
R. P. Stebbins, D. D., was written and pub- 
lished, which had a wide circulation. It 
has been reissued, together with several 
preliminary chapters on the Higher Criti- 
cism, the Wonderful Law and other topics, 
by H. L. Hastings, in a volume entitled 
The Higher Critics Criticised [Scriptural 
Tract Repository. $150]. The book makes 
a divided and somewhat miscellaneous se- 
ries of impressions, but the general trend of 
it is self-consistent. It is a keen and able 
avowal of extreme conservative views on 
Biblical criticism, and it contains a great 
deal which the advanced critics would do 
well to consider far more carefully than 
they ordinarily seem willing to do. It is 
interesting reading to those who are stu- 
dents of the subject because of its very 
vigor, and it is perhaps as effective a pres- 
entation of its own side of the case as can 
be found among popular books on the sub- 
ject. 

The author of The Christian Conscious 
ness [Lee & Shepard. $1.25] is J. S. Black. 
A great deal has been said about the Chris- 
tian consciousness during recent years, and 
the author bas made a study of the subject 
at some length. His pages are decidedly 
interesting, and also afford considerable ma- 
terial for reflection. Whether his ultimate 
position, that the Christian consciousness is 
to be reckoned together with the Bible, the 
church and the reason as the sources of spir- 
itual authority, is tenable may be open to 
question; certainly we do not see any likeli- 
hood of its being admitted in the wholesale 
fashion which is here advocated. This, 
however, is not to deny that the Christian 
consciousness is real, efficient and greatly 
valuable in individual Christian develop- 
ment. 

A Lent in London [Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.25] contains a course of sermons 
preached during Lent by various members 
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of the Established Church, main|y on social 


subjects. The London branch of the Chris- 
tian Social Union invited the preachers, 
but left them absolutely free to express 
themselves. Among the speakers were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. J. Llewelyn 
Davies, Canon Barnett, Canon Henry Scott 
Holland and Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth; and 
among the topics of the discourses are such 
as these: the Political Office of the Church, 
the Colonies, Clerk Life, Over-population, 
Christ the Social Reconciler, and Dogma, a 
Social Force. 

Messrs. Charles T. Dillingham & Co. sends 
Reflections on Paul according to the Acts in 
the New Testament [$1.25] by Emily O. 
Gibbes. They resemble a former volume 
from the same source in being of more value 
to the author’s circle of immediate friends 
than to the general public. They are well- 
intended, and not without occasional sug- 
gestiveness, but it was hardly worth while 
to offer them to the general reader inasmuch 
as they necessarily must be compared with 
volumes. of the same character written by 
persons of more mature and expert philo- 
sophical and literary training. 

STORIES. 

One of the most entertaining of the series 
of reproductions of books by authors some- 
what remote in time which the Messrs. 
Macmillan are issuing is The Adventures of 
Hoji Baba of Ispahan [$1.25] by James 
Morier, illustrated by H. R. Millar and fur- 
nished with an introduction by Hon. 
George Curzon, M. P. Haji Baba purports 
to be a Persian of humble birth, who has led 
a life of incessant, unique and picturesque 
adventures and who describes his own 
career with fullness and frankness and in a 
highly entertaining fashion, The book isa 
vivid picture of Persian characteristics and 
probably is essentially true at present in all 
important particulars. One may learn from 
it a great deal, yet it will be read chiefly for 
its great interest as a story of adventure. 
The author represents himself as a good 
deal of a rascal, and therein, perhaps, comes 
as near the truth as anywhere else, but he 
is very entertaining. The bookis one which 
is not widely known, but which is sure to 
attain a modern popularity. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison’s An Errant Wooing 
[Century Co, $1.50], which has been coming 
out as a serial for some months, certainly is 
one of her most delightful stories and among 
the most attractive of the year thus far. 
We will not diminish the pleasure of any 
possible reader by outlining the plot of the 
story, but will content ourselves by saying 
that it is a narrative of foreign travel which 
is ehlivened by a daintily pictured romance. 
The book is uncommonly bright and inter- 
esting. 

Caroline A. Mason’s little story, A Minister 
of the World [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 75 
cents], is a picturesque representation of the 
temptation which city life and culture pre- 
sent sometimes to an able but undeveloped 
young country minister who has been in- 
vited to a city parish. It also reveals the 
remedy and the method by which the hero 
in this case applied it. It is a vigorous, 
graphic story with many elements of tender- 
ness and beauty. It is short but admirable. 

Messrs. Copeland & Day have just pub- 
lished Meadow Grass [$1.25] by Alice 
Brown. Its contents are tales of New Eng- 
land country life. They are a dozen or 
more in number. Some of them have 
already appeared in the magazines, and they 
take high rank in the literature of their 
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sort. They are unusually skillful reproduc- 
tions of lecal dialect and other characteris 
tics, and they reproduce with much success 
the very spirit and atmosphere of a some- 
what primitive New England community. 
From the artistic point of view they de- 
serve high praise, and they also stimulate 
wholesome and inspiring views of life. The 
book ought to be a decided success. 

Elspeth and Her Neighbors [Howland- 
Stark Co. $1.00] written by Rev. James 
Stark, a Scotch minister, is composed of 
pictures of church life and character be- 
yond the Dee and the Spey. They area little 
in the vein of the well-known sketches of 
Ian Maclaren, S. R. Crockett and J. M. Bar- 
rie, and they are interesting and suggestive. 
They are abundantly worth being printed 
and read, yet they are hardly equal in inter- 
est with those which they suggest. The 
book belongs on the same shelf with the 
others, but the reader hardly is likely to 
turn back to it as often as to them. 

Last, but not least, we take up Kenneth 
Grahame’s volume of short sketches entitled 
The Golden Age [Stone & Kimball. $1.25]. 
These are bewitching, fascinating little 
sketches on English childhood. They are 
as simple and natural as they are graceful. 
The author recalls with rare clearness and 
fullness not merely the circumstances but 
the moods and emotions of boyhood, and is 
gifted in so expressing them as to convey 
them vividly to the reader. Imaginary 
companions and games, real amusements 
and excitements, excursions, accidents, 
study and sport all blend, now touchingly, 
now comically, in these pages. They are 
full not merely of sympathy with but also 
of keen comprehension of children and their 
doings, and also they have been put to- 
gether in a most attractive form. The book 
is a delight in every way. 

BIOGRAPHICAL, 

It will be admitted readily that Lorenzo 
Lotto [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50] by 
Bernhard Berenson, is an exceedingly inter- 
esting book of its sort. It is also iJlustrated 
freely and in the best taste. Whether pub- 
lic interest in its subject is sufficient to war- 
rant its publication is another matter. One 
seldom hears of Lotto, and those who are 
concerned in the success of such an attempt 
to reconstruct his character, either as a 
man or an artist, must be very few indeed. 
Nevertheless, there is a value in determin- 
ing the character and the relative position 
of any artist of his day because they are 
facts which help to reveal the history of the 
progress of art. Mr. Berenson has made a 
careful study of Lotto’s career and work, 
and has introduced into this handsomely 
printed volume many reproductions of Lot- 
to’s paintings together with sufficient de- 
scriptions. He decides that Lotto was a 
disciple and representative of the school of 
Alvise Vivarini who is supposed to be as 
well known as himself. We need only add 
that the limited public appealed to by this 
book may be depended upon to appreciate 
it as a good piece of work. 

An additional volume in the Public Men 
of the Day series is Li Hung Chang [Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. $1.25]. Its author is 
Prof. R. K. Douglas. As apparently the 
life of his subject has never been written 
before, unless in Chinese, so that strictly 
appropriate material must be most miscel- 
laneous in character, Professor Douglas may 


not be held to account too closely if the 
future should prove some of his statements 
open to correction. Nevertheless he doubt- 
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less will be found sufficiently trustworthy, 
and certainly he has taken pains to do his 
best. He has made from whatever sources 
were available, largely the newspapers, we 
should judge, a graphic and effective ac- 
count of the character and career of the 
great Chinese statesman. Just at this time, 
when Li Hung Chang is so conspicuous in 
connection with the conclusion of the war 
between China and Japan, there must be a 
special opportunity of popularity for such 
a book. 

Another volume in the English Men of 
Action series is Wolfe [Macmillan & Co. 
60 cents], by A. G. Bradley. It offers nei- 
ther additional facts nor novel theories 
about its subject but it tells the familiar 
story of General Wolfe’s life clearly and 
forcibly. The series is a good one and this 
number is excellent. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Century Company has published a 
striking volume entitled Sénya Kovalévsky 
[$1.75]. It contains a translation of her 
own account of childhood, made from the 
Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood, and a biog- 
raphy of her by Anna Carlotta Leffler, 
Duchess of Cajanello, translated from the 
Swedish, and also a brief biographical note. 
Sonya Kovalévsky, who died only a few 
years ago, cannot have become known to 
Americans unless to mathematical or other 
scholarly experts, but she was known in 
Europe as one of the most distinguished 
mathematicians of the age and as having 
received the Prix Bordin at the French 
Academy of Science, the greatest scientific 
honor which any woman has ever gained 
and one of the greatest which it is possible 
for any one to gain. She also wrote some 
novels, Her life was 2 checkered one, and, 
like many other brilliant intellects in the 
history of learning, she evidently was as 
deficient in some particulars as she was 
superabundant in others. Her career can- 
not be called a happy one, yet it had in it 
a great deal of joy, and one of her greatest 
delights was the friendship of her biog- 
rapher, and this volume contains both the 
autobiographical sketch in whieh the author 
has vividly depicted her peculiar experi- 
ences as a Russian child, and also the ac- 
count of her subsequent life which Madame 
Leffler has written with so much enthusi- 
asm. The book suggests the autobiogra- 
phy of Marie Bashkirtseff, but is far less 
conceited and far more interesting and val- 
uable to the world. Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co, also have brought out a neat edition of 
the work at $1.25. 

Mr. H. A. Guerber has compiled an at- 
tractive volume entitled Legends of the 
Rhine [A. S. Barnes & Co. $2.00]. It de- 
scribes the principal points of interest along 
the famous river in one or another way, 
and it consists chiefly of the stories indi- 
cated in the title. It is a contribution to 
the study of folk-lore. It is lavishly and 
well illustrated, and is of very great interest 
inherently in addition to being a capital 
book for the use of those who are spending 
any time in the Rhine region. 

There is a great deal which is spicy and 
rewarding in the papers which make up the 


volume Suppressed Chapters and Other Book * 


ishness [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 25] by 
Robert Bridges. Some of them are keen 
hits, take-offs on popular novels or other 
publications, some of them are critical, 
some of them are personal ventures into the 
realm of the imagination. They are bright, 
sparkling, with substance enough to make 
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it worth while to read them and vivacity 
enough to keep one reading totheend. It 
is the kind of book which one likes to read 
in a hammock. 


NOTES, 

—— The Pall Mall Magazine has raised its 
price per copy in England to eighteen pence. 

— Some 1,500 manuscripts were sent in 
in response to the New York Herald's $10,000 
prize offer. 

—— Du Maurier’s next story, The Martians, 
will not be published for nearly or quite a 
year and a half. 

—— More than 200 inedited letters by Pes- 
talozzi have come to light in the archives of 
Yverdun in Canton Vand. They supply much 
additional information about his work. 

—— The editor of the new Woman’s Bible 
has come to Eve’s defense by claiming ber 
fall to have been due, not to any sinful motive 
or spirit, but to a laudable desire for knowl- 
edge! 

—— The'$200 prize of the Society of French 
Artists has been awarded this year to Fran- 
¢ois Montholon, an artist who has no hands of 
his own and paints by the use of an artificial 
hand of wood. He also got a medal in 1890. 

—— It is an expensive luxury to belong to 
the French Academy—if you can- get elected 
atall. Paul Bourget’s official coat on the occa- 
sion of his recent reception to membership 
cost. $195. It is embroidered with green 
laurels, 

—— Mr. Samuel Carr has been appointed to 
fill Mr. S. A. B. Abbott’s place as a trustee of 
the Boston Public Library. Mr. Carr is the 
accomplished organist of the Old South 
Church besides being a bank president and a 
man of large general culture. 





Apropos of the recent knighting of 
Walter Besant, Louis Morris, Henry Irving 
and others in England on Queen Victoria’s 
birthday, the Rambler in the Book Buyer 
aptly suggests that the president of the United 
States hereafter signalize Washington’s birth- 
day year by year by the appointment of men 
or women of literary, artistic or dramatic emi- 
nence to post offices or consulships! 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF PuHysics. By A. P. Gage 
Ph.D. pp. 634, $1.40. 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, Printers. New Haven. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD OF THE CLASS OF 1868, 
YALE COLLEGE Compiled by H.P. Wright. pp 
173. 
Harper & Brothers. New York. 
Pony TRACKS. Ky Frederic Remington. pp. 269. 
3.00 


$3.00. 
My Lapy Nepopy. By Maarten Maartens. pp. 


413. $1.75. 
A Parr oF BLUE EyEs. By Thomas Hardy. pp. 
455. $1.50. 


THE VEILED Doctor. By Varina A.J. Davis. pp. 
215. $1.25 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. ByS.J.Reid. pp. 381. $1.00. 
G. PP. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
SENTIMENTAL STUDIES AND A SET OF VILLAGE 
TALES. By Hubert Crackenthorpe. pp. 288 

$1.00. 
IN CAMPHOR. pp.101. $1.25. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
A HcnpDRED YEARS OF MISSIONS. By Rev. D. L. 
Leonard. pp. 430. $1.50. 
Cranston & Curts. Cincinnati. 
ONE RicH MANn’s Son. By Mrs. Emma L. Super. 
pp. 209. 90 cents. 
Illinois Society of Church History. Chicago. 
HISTORICAL STATEMENT AND PAPERS. pp. 126. 


PAPER COVERS. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
A HOLIDAY IN SPAIN AND NORWAY. By Caroline 
E. White. pp. 120. 50 cents 
Cranston & Curts. Cincinnatt, 
LITTLE ARTHUR. By His Father. pp.%. 40 cents, 
Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 
THE GOSPEL OF BuppHA. By Paul Carus. pp. 
275. 35 cents. 


MAGAZINES, 

August. HARPER’s, — SCRIBNER’S.—FORUM.—ST. 
NICHOLAS, — ATLANTIC. — LIPPINCOTT’S. — CHAU- 
TAUQUAN.—NEW ENGLAND.—CATHOLIC WORLD. 
—McUCLURE’S. 
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I am so wedded to my way of spending a 
day—require such broad margins of leisure 
and such a complete wardrobe of old clothes 
—that I am ill fitted for going abroad.—7ho- 
reau’s Letters. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 te 5. An 
nual membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited, Miss Arnie C, Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MI8SIONS, Congregational House, No, 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; 
Charles E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office ip New York, 121 Bible House; in Chieago, 153 
La Salle 8t. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MI88s10N8, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
oe House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan. 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
—— the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
grege jonal House; yhpoage office, 153 La Salle 8t.; 

leveland office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinnee, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House 
Boston, and 151 Washington &t., Chicago. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIBTY.— 
Contributions used only for re work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field seeetne7 Ez. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston, 

MASSACHUSKTTS KOARD OF MINISTBRIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIBF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gitts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, kev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States’ (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as hy in the resolutfon of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
=_— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 








THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL BSUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A, Congre- 
gationa!l House. Boston. Rev .Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN 8 FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover 8t., oston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome, 
Daily prayer meeting, |l A. M., Biblestudy,3P. mM. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings eve —s except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and —— to all Congregational 
churches for —— Send donations of money to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bags, reading, 
etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read: “ I gtve and bequeath to the Bos- 
ton Seaman's Friend Society the sum of 8—, to be ap- 
plied to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 
ety.” Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

A congregation which numbers among its 
members sixty public school teachers! Edu- 
cation and Congregationalism do seem to go 
hand in hand. 

A minister can never tell how much he will 
need any accomplishment that is not consid- 
ered necessarily a part of pastoral training. 
The citizens of Kokomo, Ind., are doubtless 
deeply grateful that their pastor can hit his 
mark in shooting as well as in preaching. 

When the ministers and Christians of today 
hurl their Thou Shalt Not at municipal cor- 
ruption it is hard to remember that the time 
was wher church prudence did not dare lift 
up its voice. 

A course of good lectures is always a good 
investment for a church, whether it brings in 
much money or only pays its expenses. 

Several instances have been reported of a 
church left in charge of the pastor’s wife dur- 
ing the pastor’s absence. We have heard also, 
in fiction at least, of the pastor’s bread-making 
in his wife’s vacation. We trust, therefore, 
that the division of labor is just. 

The action of the mission church that as- 
sumes self-support to help the society in its 
debt-raising is a gift that blesses the giver as 
well. 


THE SPIRITUAL AND MORAL OUTLOOK IN 
: MILWAUKEE. 

Milwaukee is not a Congregational strong- 
hold. Our churches are few and not remarka- 
ble for that vigorous, aggressive life which 
has extended our polity so successfully in 
some of the cities in the Interior and the West. 
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But. we are hopeful, if the situation does not 
warrant our being boastful. Milwaukee is a 
foreign city, itshould be remembered. Of the 
260,000 of population which the State census, 
just being completed, will probably give us, 
not more than ten per cent. are native born. 
Our people are mainly Germans and Slavs. 
The Scandinavian element is small. Weshall 
have to wait a little for these people to Amer- 
icanize before we can count on them for prac- 
tical sympathy with churches as intensely 
American as ours. But,in a generation or so 
an immense number of the children of the 
foreign born will, through being born here, 
come into a new degree of interest in things 
American, and then what a field for the Con- 
gregational churches there wil! be! 
WORK AMONG THE FOREIGN BORN. 

There have been for many years two Welsh 
Congregational churches here, but the need 
of preaching in that tongue has passed by 
for the most part and the Welsh people are 
distributed among the American speaking 
churches. Both of the Welsh churches are 
practically dead. The most hopeful new work 
among naturalized citizens is that for the Scan- 
dinavians. A church has been in existence 
about four years and the members have recently 
raised $1,000 among themselves and made a 
first payment on a good lot for a new house 
of worship, to be built, it is hoped, within a 
year. There are three missions without church 
organization among the Germans, one of which 
is housed in a neat little building of its own 
and the others meet in the Hanover Street 
Church and the Bohemian Church respect- 
ively. The work among the Bohemians is 
reduced to a very small enterprise. A fac- 
tional fight in the congregation has taken the 
larger part out of our fellowship, the pastor 
with them. The little company remaining, 
however, are under excellent care, but, with 
their young pastor, Mr. Totusek, are having a 
hard time of it. 

THRIFT IF NOT LUXURY. 

Our American churches are all on the up 
grade. Progressis slow but real. All have felt 
the hard times but none have suffered beyond 
their ability to bear. Hanover Street came 
nearest to such an experience. It has carried 
a debt of $15,000 since its dedication four years 
ago in the shape of a mortgage held by an in- 
surance company. The church suffered the 
interest to default. The company was patient 
for a time but naturally at last demanded 
the money with threat of foreclosure. Just 
then the pastor, Rev. Theodore Clifton, was 
laid aside by failure of health and resigned by 
order of the doctors. But the young trustees 
came to the rescue nobly, the other churches 
showed a practical sympathy and the three 
overdue payments of interest were in the 
hands of the company in time to satisfy their 
demands and save the building. Every true 
Congregational heart in the city was glad and 
a good many others as well, for Hanover 
Street is a noble church and has in its charge 
one of the most important Christian enter- 
prises in the city. Tocomplete the happiness 
of the church and its friends a pastor has 
been quickly found for it in the person of Rev. 
S. S. Mathews, formerly of Boston and later 
with the New West Education Commission. 

The North Side Church, under care of 
Rev. N. T. Blakeslee, is moving in the matter 
of a church building. This is the youngest of 
our churches and is worshiping at present in 
the chapel which it dedicated a year ago last 
Christmas. When this young church shall 
have completed its main building, every 
American Congregational church in the city 
will own a house less than eight years old. 

The Grand Avenue Church, Dr. G. H. Ide, 
pastor, held its annual meeting in June. 
Progress was reported along all lines, with 
the largest audiences in the history of the 
present pastorate and additions to the mem- 
bership at every communion, petting a gain 
of twenty during the year. A feature of the 
year’s work has been a flourishing literary 
society of about 240 members ef every de- 
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nominational connection, including Jews and 
Catholics. There are sixty public school 
teachers who attend this church. 
THE CLERGY AND CIVIC REFORM. 

Milwaukee, like so many other cities, has 
been vaccinated for municipal reform, and is 
living for a time in about such a frame of 
mind as the sore arm and the fever following 
vaccination cause. The elements in the pop- 
ulation which the rest of us regard as irreli- 
gious—the sporting men and their friends, and 
the beer people and their allies, and the free 
thinkers and their ilk—are thoroughly fright- 
ened at the activity of the moral forces and 
are organizing and working in every way 
against them. Last May the ministers waged 
an unexpectedly successful crusade against 
the gamblers. Gambling had been wide open 
and countenanced by the police, although dis- 
tinctly against the law. The ministers worked 
wisely in getting together bona fide informa- 
tion and when ready simultaneously preached 
on the subject in thirty pulpits, with the re- 
sult of closing up every gambling den in town. 
Public opinion was too unmistakably against 
the business. Neither the gamblers nor the 
police authorities dared to defyit. Following 
up their advantage, the ministers secured at 
once the organization of a civic federation. 
Its first work was to cause the arrest of some 
bookmakers at the races in progress at the 
State fair park a few weeks ago. Milwaukee 
was being made the dumping ground for the 
gamblers and toughs Chicago and the East 
had legislated into moral garbage. But the 
efforts of the federation were neutralized by 
the action of the court commissioner and 
the justice before whom the criminals were 
brought. Appeal has been made to the Su- 
preme Court and we shall see what we shall 
see. Meantime, the forces not making for 
righteousness are getting into line to fight the 
federation. The German Turners, free think- 
ers, are suspicious that the next move of the 
federation will be against open saloons on 
Sunday. The condition of things in New 
York has alarmed them. They are, therefore, 
organizing avowedly to oppose the federation, 
if they dare to touch the “ personal liberties”’ 
of the people in respect of saloons or Sunday 
closing. The Germans are in such numerical 
superiority here that the outlook for immedi- 
ate moral reform in Milwaukee is not bright. 

In another respect, however, the situation 
is much more hopeful. The fire and police 
departments have been under civil service 
regulations for ten years, and these branches 
of the city government have been really out 
of politics. We have been proud of the record 
of our firemen and our police in the main. 
Now the legislature has extended civil service 
to all departments of city government in vities 
of the first and second classes, that is, those 
having 150,000 and 40,000 inhabitants, respect- 
ively. Milwaukee is the only city in the 
State yet coming within the provisions of 
the statute. Here, however, the new law is 
being executed in good faith, and all the em- 
ployés of the city, except elected officers and 
heads of departments, and school teachers, 
who are under the authority of the school 
board, and clerks in the city treasurer’s office, 
who are exempted on the ground that the 
treasurer is obliged to give a heavy bond and 
should be allowed to select his subordinates, 
are now within the operation of the civil 
service regulations. It is a victory for the 
Municipal League, which has been quietly 
but very efficiently working in Milwaukee 
for two years. It is a matter of interest to 
Congregationalists that both the president 
and the secretary of the civil service board 
are members of Plymouth Church. Hon. 
Joshua Stark, the president of the board, 
serves also with his pastor, Rev. Judson 
Titsworth, D. D., on the executive committee 
of the Municipal League, and was the author 
of the Civil Service Law. Charles E. Monroe, 
the secretary, is the son of Professor Monroe 
of Oberlin College. 


Milwaukee, July 26. PLYMRO. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

MELROSE.—Highland. The pastor, Rev. B. F. 
Leavitt, is spending bis vacation at Mt. Desert, the 
pulpit being supplied by Rev. C. 8. Macfarland, 
formerly of East Boston. The commodious and 
handsome new edifice is fast approaching comple- 
tion. 

WAKEFIELD.—During August the pulpit supplies 
are Rev. Messrs. C. A. Vincent, D. D., W.L. Tenney, 
J. W. Phillips, D. D., and W. G. Davis of Coleraine, 
Ireland. 

NortTH READING.—This church recently observed 
the 175th anniversary of its organization by a his- 
torical sermon and partook of the sacrament from 
the original communion service. The present house 
of worship, built in 1836,is the fourth it has occu- 
pied. Nearly $1,300 have now been subscribed for 
the purpose of frescoing, re-seating and otherwise 
improving the building. 

BRIDGEWATER.—In order to relieve the Home 
Missionary Society of expense, Rev. E. L. Porter of 
the Central Square Church has accepted an invita- 
tion from the Scotland society to supply its pul- 
pit and exercise pastoral supervision. 

NEW BEDFORD.—VFirst. Rev. J. A. MacColl was 
seriously injured Aug. 3 at Chautauqua, N.Y. Mr. 
MacColl fell from his wheel when riding to catch 
a train in order to preach Sunday in Buffalo. It is 
thought that the fall was due to heart failure, 
brought on by over-exertion. The latest news gives 
encouragement to hope for his recovery to health. 

BLACKSTONE.—Rev. L. M. Pierce and Rev. B. M. 
Briggs, pastor of the Free Baptist church, are hold- 
ing open air services during the warm weather. 
The peculiarity of religious work in this town is the 
fact that the population is three-fourths Roman 
Catholics. The open air services are largely at- 
tended by this class. In the audience Sunday even- 
ing, July 28, there were probably not less than two 
hundred Irish-American boys and young men. The 
aim of the leaders has been to present the simple 
gospel message in the spirit of love to all who would 
hear it. Roman Catholic officers were on the ground 
by request to prevent any disturbance which might 
occur. But there has been none, and the audiences 
are orderly and attentive. There are many private 
expressions from the Romar Catholic people of 
their appreciation of the services. They especially 
enjoy hearing the gospel songs. 

WOoORCESTER.—The City Missionary Society is col- 
lecting money for fresh air work. 


Maine. 

BanGor.—First and Centra/ unite, alternating 
the service during a part of July and August. 
Rev. J. S. Telie of Cleveland, O., has preached at 
the Central two Sundays. 

SQUIRREL IsSLAND.—The Chapel service is well 
attended. Rev. W. D. Dale of Topsham conducted 
the service July 28 and Rev. Lawrence Phelps of 
Newton Center gave an interesting report of the 
Endeavor convention. 

SouTH Wrst HAnkpBor.—Rev. G. E. Street of 
Exeter, N. H., preached last Sunday, and in the 
evening Miss Lucia Kimball, World’s Supt. S. §. 
Work of the W.C.T. U., spoke on Temperance toa 
large audience. 

New Hampshire. 

ANTRIM CENTER.—The pastorate of Rev. A. T. 
Ferguson for the last sixteen months has been 
marked with gratifying results; members have been 
added to the church at nearly every communion. 
The congregation also is increasing in size and 
nearly all of its members remain to the Sunday 
school. The society contemplates building a new 
edifice. The Y. P.S.C.E. roll call is the largest in 
the Contoocock Valley Union. The King’s Daugh- 
ters, led by Mrs. Ferguson, are proving very help- 
ful in the meetings. 

ATKINSON.—The women have had prepared and 
printed an attractive souvenir of that time-honored 
town, with the purpose of raising money by its 
sale to build a new chapel. 

MARLBORO.—The pastor, Rev.J.S.Colby, is preach- 
ing a series of sermons Sunday evenings iu August 
on Heaven. Lately he was called to baptize two 
children of Finlauders at the ‘“‘ Quarry,” who are 
Lutherans and as yet understand but little English. 

GREENFIELD.—To bear the expense of repairing 
the inside of the church, including new seats and 
putting in a furnace, 100 women have pledged a 
dollar apiece. . 


MANCHESTER.—First. Calvin D. Carpenter, for 
thirty-five years sexton, has lately died at the ad- 
vanced «age of seventy-five and a half years. He 
will be greatly missed, his long period of service 
testifying to his faithfulness in satisfactorily filling 
the position. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 31° 
An Order of Worship for Eventide 


‘* John, the Disciple Whom Jesus Loved.’’ 


{os congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed ) 
n small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. {At the close of the organ prelude, the organist plays through the musie of the 
response below, “ Newton Ferns.’’) 


THE CALL TO WORSHIP. (02 All rising with the minister.) 
MINISTER.—Beloved, I pray that in all things thou mayest prosper and be in health, 
even as thy soul prospereth. 
And if any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the right- 
eous: and he is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but also for 
the whole world. 
ProrLe —If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and righteous to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 


RESPONSE. (t@ To be sung at once by the congregation.) 
Saviour, breathe an evening blessing.—NEWTON FERNS 


(ce Congregation seated.) 
MINISTER.— Let us humbly confess our sins to Almighty God. 


THE GENERAL CONFESSION. (From the Prayer Book.) [4 To be said by minister and people, 


with heads bowed.) 
MINISTER.—O Lord, open thou our lips. 
PropLe.—And our mouth shall shew forth thy praise. 
HYMN. (§@™ The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Crown him with many crowns.—DIADEMATA. 
((F Congregation seated.) 


SCRIPTURE READING. (By the minister. 1 John 1: 1-3; 2: 15-17.) 


RESPONSIVE SERVICE. (From | John 3, printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet 
form.) (j@~ Congregation seated. The organist first plays through the music of the following hymn.) 


HYMN. (8 The congregationjwill rise and sing.) 
In heavenly love abiding.—AURELIA. 





(te Congregation seated.) 
SCRIPTURE READING. (By the minister. Rev. 21: 1-8, 22-27.) 
RESPONSIVE READING. (From Rev. 5 and I4, printed in full in the services a8 published in pamphlet 


form.) (( Congregation standing. The organist first plays through the music of the following chant, and 
at the. close of the responsive reading the chant is sung without further announcement. When it is not con~ 
venient to sing the chant the words may be repeated in unison by minister and people.) 


CHANT. (Songs of Victory from the Revelation.) 
i (a Congregation seated.) 


OFFERING. 


MinIsTER.—And I John am he that heard and saw these things. And when I heard 
and saw, I fell down to worship before the feet of the angel which showed me these 
things. And he saith unto me, See thou do it not: I am a fellow servant with thee 
and with thy brethren the prophets, and with them which keep the words of this book: 
worship God. 
HYSIN. (8 The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Jesus, lover of my soul.—HOLLINGSIDE. 
(Gy Congregation seated. )j 
MINISTER —These things have I written unto you, that ye may know that ye have 
eternal life, even unto you that believe on the name of the Son of God. And this is the 
boldness which we have toward him, that, if we ask anything according to his will, 
he heareth us: and if we know that he heareth us whatsoever we ask, we know that 
we have the petitions which we have asked of him. 
PRAYER. (By the minister.) 
MINISTER.—But there were standing by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother’s 
sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw his 
mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he saith unto his mother, Woman, 
behold, thy son! Then saith he to the disciple, Behold, thy mother! And from that 
hour the disciple took her unto his own home. 
RESPONSE. (To be sung at once by the choir without announcement from the minister, the congre. 
gation remaining seated. In churches where there is no choir the response may be sung by the congrega- 
tion without rising.) 
Beneath the cross of Jesus.—ST. CHRISTOPHER, 
SERTION. 
PRAYER. (By the minister.) 
MINISTER.—Let us pray. O almighty God, who hast built together thy people in one 
communion and fellowship, in the mystical body of thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, 
grant us grace so to follow thy blessed saints in all virtuous and godly living, that we 
may come to those unspeakable and endless joys which thou bast prepared for them 
that unfeignedly love thee; through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. 
(ty Here let the congregation say, “ Amen.’’) 


RESPONSE. (Sung by the choir, the congregation remaining with heads bowed. In churches where 
there is no choir, the response may be sung by the congregation without rising.) 


Searcher of hearts from mine erase.—ST. AGNES 
BENEDICTION. 
ORGAN POSTLUDE. 





*Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 18%5. 
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NOTE.—The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 


and music printed in full. 
of one number, 1 cent each. 
complete service, with music, in each issue. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *] ist SERIES, 1-20. 
—Christmuastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 
5—Forgiveness of Sins. 
13—God in Nature. 
1s—“ Eternal light of a 19—“I will extol Thee.” 20—‘‘God be with us for the night is closing.” 
—* | Am the Bread of Life.” 

sol | F5 ce Way, the Truth, the Life.’ 
28—Whitsuntide. 


Fathers. 3 
16—National. EVENTIDE 
8—House of Our God. 11—Homeland, 
we.” 
2d SERIES. 21—“ 
Good Shepherd,” 25 
d SERIES, 27—The Master and His Disciples. 


SERVICES: 
12—Humility. 


1 Arm.’ 


Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; 
The Congregationalist Services are issued monthly—a 
Subscription price, series of 1894-95, 25 cents. 


less than 100 copies 


1— Thanksgiving. 2— Pilgrim 
1¢—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday, 
6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
GENERAL WorsHIP, 17—“Abide with 


23—“T Am the Light of the i aad ” 24—‘I Am the 
26—“ 1 Am the Living On 
29—Simon Peter. 3--James. 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 


THE 


CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 





Vermont. 
WILLIAMSTOWN.—Steps have been taken, in ac- 
cordance with an act of the last legislature, making 
the church a corporate body and doing away with 
the dual arrangement of church and society. 


Connecticut. 

MERIDEN.—First. Rey. Asher Andersoh, D. D., 
has just been chosen chaplain of the second regi- 
ment, C.N.G, one of the oldest regiments in the 
country. Mr. Anderson is at present enjoying his 
vacation at Portland, Me., but will return next week 
to go to camp with the regiment, 

PLYMOUTH.—A special old folks’ service July 28 
was largely attended. After the exercises all the 
old people were presented with bouquets by the 
children. Mrs. Bassett, the oldest member of the 
chureh, is ninety-eight years of age and is still able 
to be around the house, 

PuTNAM.—O. E. Taylor, who took such an active 
part in the revival services held here last winter, is 
assisting at the gospel tent meetings at Danielson 
conducted every evening in both French and Eng- 
lish. 

Woopnpury.—Rey. J. A. Freeman lost a valuable 
summer cottage at Belle Island recently by fire. 
While there, adjusting the loss, a short time ago, 
he was taken sick and has been very ill. He is now 
reported as better. 

PLALNVILLE.—Although Rev. J. E. Herman has 
been here but a few months twenty-nine new mem- 
bers have been added to the church. 

WILLIMANTIC.—During August the preaching 
services will consist of a sermon read in the chapel 
by a different young lady each Sunday. 

NEW BRITAIN.—As usual, 
August, 
services, 


during the month of 
the First and South Churches hold union 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

NokWIicH.—A feeling of deep sorrow pervades 
this place, and especially the hearts of those who 
attend the Congregational church here, on account 
of the tragic death of the two little daughters of 
Rey. W. H. Scudder, the pastor, reported last week. 
The funeral services were conducted at the church, 
July 26, Rev. Isaac Pierson, D. D., an intimate friend 
of the family, officiating. As an expression of 
sympathy, and to aid in any way in establishing a 
new home, the congregation has contributed a sum 
of money which at last accounts had reached $1,000 
and would be increased. 

OWwkGO.—The evening service, July 28, was de- 
voted to a memorial service for the late Rev. E. B. 
Turner, Rey. Washington Gladden, D. D., occupied 
the pulpit in the morning. 

MAINE.—It is intended to remove part of the old 
orchestra in the rear of the church to make room 
for more seats, made necessary by recent accessions 
to the church membership. 

NEWARK VALLEY.—For the past eight years the 
women of the church here have been accumulating 
funds to build a new chapel on the old site. The 
funds thus raised have recently been swelled by 
liberal subscriptions, many of which have come 
from former members, and also by pledges from 
present members, until the amount has reached 
more than $1,000. A building will be put up at the 
earliest practicable date, to include a lecture-room, 
parlor, kitchen and suitable accommodations for 
the free library. The expense of this building is 
estim «ted at $1,200. 

THE SOUTH. 
Alabama. 

BLACKWooD.—A strong: religious influence has 
attended the work in this place this year, the Sun- 
day schoo! is flourishing, and several have recently 
been added to the chureb. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.— Welsh, after being without a pas- 
tor for two years, called Rev. T. Henry Jones, who 
began his work in June. English services are held 





every Sunday evening. The church owns a fine 
property free of debt and has a large and active 
membership. Five new members were received at 
the July communion.—Reyv. J. W. Malcolm of the 
First Church spends August in New Bedford, Mass. 


The influence of the Plan of Union still lingers on 
the Western Reserve, and appears in the freedom 
and frequency with which both members and pas- 
tors of Congregational and Presbyterian churches 
pass from one denomination to the other. That 
Cleveland Vresbyterians have confidence in the 
character and orthodoxy of Congregational minis- 
ters is sufficiently proved by the fact that within 
the past few years they have called seven Congre- 
gational ministers. At least two Congregational 
churches have recently welcomed Presbyterian 
ministers, and occasionally a church which under 
the Plan of Union bore the Presbyterian name be- 
comes Congregational. 

Indiana. 

KoKoMO.—An exciting race after a mad dog 
through the streets recently was brought to a sud- 
den close in front of the residence of Rev. R. J. 
Smith, who, with revolver, disposed of the rabid 
animal and also one which had been bitten. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Fellowship. The resignation of 
Rev. E. 8S. Smith, after three years’ pastorate, is a 
loss to the church and to the Congregational fellow. 
ship in the city and State. The church, which 
occupies a growing field in the north part of the 
city, has been stimulated greatly in all lines of 
Christian work under his active and devoted leader- 
ship. The church building has been enlarged and 
improved and 100 members bave been added, the 
majority on confession. The Sunday school, Junior 
and Senior Y. P. S.C. E.’s and Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip have been actively led in concen- 
trated work. 

Rev. N. R. Woods, who has recently taken charge 
of the churches of Harrison County, finds an open 
door of opportunity and much need of Christian 
work among the country districts. He has been in- 
vited to preach in the church at Valley City, which 
is a run down Presbyterian organization, and has 
opened an encouraging outstation in the district 
known as Heidelberg. He is preaching three times 
each Sunday. The churches at Central and Beach- 
wood are heartily co-operating with him. 

Wisconsin. 

EVANSVILLE. —Revy. J. Scholfield completed five 
years of service here July 28. During this period 
sixty per cent. of the church membership has been 
lost by deaths and removals, and yet the records 
show a net gain of fifteen per cent., while the pop- 
ulation of the village has only gained six per cent. 
The gain in attendance at the various services has 
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been“even greater. A parsonage has been built and 
paid for, and now the house of worship is to be re- 
modeled. 
THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

SPRINGFIELD.—-First. Dr. E. C. Evans preached 
his farewell sermon July 21. Congregationalism in 
Missouri loses much by his departure, as its cause 
has been greatly advanced by his progressive views, 
his courage and executive wisdom, his power asJa 
preacher, and his exalted ideal of the genius and 
mission of Congregationalism. During his pastor- 
ate of a little over five years 271 members have been 
added to the church, 157 of these on confession. 

lowa. 

PoprJoy.—This church, organized only 4 few 
weeks ago, is prospering under the leadership of 
Rev. C. N. Lyman of Alden; $700 have been sub- 
scribed toward the erection of a church building. 

AGENCY AND OAK RIDGE.—These churches, re- 
cently organized, were reorganized by a council at 
Agency, July 11. The sermon was by Rev. A. F. 
Marsh, They are supplied by Rev. Allen Clark, who 
resides at Agency. On the same day, in the after- 
noon, the church at Keb was recognized by coun- 
cil, the sermon being by Rev. L. F. Berry. This 
church is to be supplied alternately Sunday after- 
noons by Rev. Messrs. L. F. Berry.and J. R. Beard 
of the First and Second Churches of Ottumwa, 

OTTtuMWA.—First. The pastor, Rev. L. F. Berry, 
spends August in New England, preaching one Sun- 
day at the Hyde Park church and two Sundays at 
Plantsville, Ct., where he was once pastor, Dur- 
ing Mr. Berry’s five years at Ottumwa the church 
has received 190 members, 118 on confession. The 
present membership is 312. 

SIBLEY.—A course of six lectures furnished by 
the church the past season wasa success financially, 
as well as otherwise. Rev? John Gray is pastor. 

WINTHROP.—The seating capacity of the house of 
worsbip has been taxed recently at the regular Sun- 
day service. The pastor, Rev. C. B. Carlisle, keeps 
up his midweek Bible lectures through the summer. 


Continued on page 212. 








Much Run Down 


Without strength or appetite, was my con- 
dition last spring. Hood’s Sarsaparilla was 
recommended to me. The first bottle helped 
me. I continued and niy appetite improved 
and that tired feeling left me. Formerly my 
hands trembled badly, but in Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla I found a wonderful nerve tonic. It 
is a grand medicine for the blood and nerves.” 
H. R. Squires, East Leverett, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye today. 
easy to buy, easy to take, 


Hood’s Pills easy in effect. 25c. 
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LONDON DIVAN. 


Some pieces of furniture are built for beauty 
alone, others for pure utility, others for comfort, 
others for the advantage of limited space, others 
for convenience. 
combines all these advantages you have a sight 
well worth your West End car- fare. 

This London Divan may fairly claim such dis- 
tinction. 
The seat is fully 23 inches deep and heavily cush- 
being of satin damask. 


When you find a piece that 


It is a charming piece of cabinetwork, 


The frame of, Cuban Mahogany is inlaid 


with boxwood, tulip, rosewood and mother o’ pearl. 
We select this Divan as a special leader for this month, and give it an unusually 


low price. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. a 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The general situation of the ceuntry has 
been such recently that operators in the se- 
curity markets have felt constrained to pause 
and await the very important further develop- 
ments in regard to gold exports. Not that the 
bullist factors have abated at all, but it is rec- 
ognized that an undue amount of sentiment 
accompanies these shipments of the yellow 
metal. It is more than probable, moreover, 
that the bull party has hailed these small 
shipments of gold with more or less satisfac- 
tion, as they have furnished the lever by which 
prices have been lowered, thus shaking out 
so-called weak holders. 

The general trade of the ceuntry is in an 
eminently healthy condition, and the volume 
is gratifyingly large for this season of the 
year. Values hold firm, and the business 
community looks forward with almost abso- 
lute certainty to a very large fall trade. The 
iron industry, the acknowledged barometer of 
trade, is actually booming, and the year 1895 
gives every promise of exceeding in output, 
etc., any year in the history of the country. 

The crops could hardly look better, all dan- 
ger from sirocco having now been happily 
passed. One element of danger yet remains, 
that of frosts, but it is not considered threaten- 
ing. Some of the very best authorities are 
figuring on a corn crop of 2,500,000,000 bushels, 
or a perfectly enormous yield. Such a har- 
vest means wealth to the agriculturist; it 
means large buying power, which will enable 
the Western farmer to become a larger con- 
sumer of manufactured goods and luxuries, 
thus insuring to the Western roads not only 
a heavy East-bound but a crowding West- 
bound tonnage as well. 

Thus, outside of gold exports, the situation 
does not contain a single disturbing factor, 
and the shipments of the precious metal can- 
not become seriously large, because the season 
of heavy exports of grain and merchandise 
will soon commence. Foreign exchange is 
now very high, it is true, but in a month or so 
grain and cotton bills will be flooding the 
market, and exchange will doubtless experi- 
ence a sharp decline. The bond syndicate is 
evidently figuring on this decline to make 
large profits on the bills which it has sold at 
recent high figures. Thus, when all the fac- 
tors are duly considered, the conclusion is 
practically inevitable that we are commencing 
a period of protracted prosperity, and that the 
security markets this fall will be both active 
and show large advances. 

Locally, the boom in copper stocks received 
at the close of last week a substantial set- 
back. After the feverish excitement which 
preceded, the slump was to have been ex- 
pected, and leaves the situation in an emi- 
nently healthier’ condition. Copper, the 
metal, continues strong, and conservative 
authorities are predicting still higher prices 
for it on the legitimate growth of consump- 
tion. 





Do not think it wasted time to submit your- 
self to any influence which may bring upon 
you any noble feeling.— Ruskin. 


THE GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD ROLL OF 
HONOR. 


Previously acknowledged, 127 shares. 


Mrs. A. 8. Lovett, Brookline, Mass. 

A. M., Boston, Mass. 

Rev. George H. Wels, D. D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. B. Capen, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. KE. N. Chapman. 

Mrs. Mary N Phillips, Foxboro, Mass. 

A Friend, Braintree, Mass. 

H. M. Weston, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Clara L. Crane, Dalton, Mass. 

Mrs. L. M. Crane, Dalton, Mass. 

A Friend, Worcester County, Mass. 

William Shaw, Boston, Mass. 

First Church, Burlington, Vt. 

A Lady, First Church, Jamestown, N.Y. 
Sonqeeentese Church, Southport, Ct. 

Mr. James C. Taylor, Kast Derry, N.H. 

Miss E. R. Camp, New Britain, Ct. 

A Friend, Henniker, N. H. 

South Cong’! Church, Bridgeport, Ct., three shares. 
Esther R. Holmes, Monson, Mars. 

Mrs. Newell Chamberiain, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Hon. Elijali A. Morse, M. C., Canton, 8. 
Congregational Church, Westhampton, Mass. 
Dorchester Village Church 8. 8., Boston, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Westcott, Hopedale, Mass. 
Hon. J. A. Lane, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Elvira Stedman, West Brattleboro, Vt. 
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From Lonpon.—Every woman who is anxious to 
improve the appearance of her parlor should take 
the trouble to see one of the new London divans 
which have come suddenly into fashion this season. 
They are going to be very much in evidence in the 
next few years in polite society. Perhaps the best 
place in Boston to see such a divan is at the Paine 
Furniture Warerooms on Canal Street. They are 


not at all expensive. 
= 








Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


PUTNAM—UPHAM-—In West Newton, Aug. 1, by Rev. 
Henry J. Patrick, D. D., Granville B, Putnam of the 
Franklin School, Boston, and Emma E., daughter of 
Edward Upham, Esq., of West Newton. 











Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





GATES-—In Marietta, O., July 25, Mrs. Betsey Shipman, 
widow of Beman Gates, aged 79 yrs., 8 mos. 

HITCHCOCK—In Newton, July 25, Hon. David K. Hitch- 
cock, aged 82 yrs., 3 mos. 

WILLIAMS—In Chautauqua, N.Y., the wife of Rev. 
E. E. Williams of Elyria, O. 


ABBY CUTTER CLARK. 


Abby Cutter Clark, daughter of the late Oliver R- 
Clark, died at San Francisco, Cal., July 17. She was 
born in Winchester, Mass., Sept. 17, 1545. When she 
was twelve years of age she united with the church 
during the great revival of 1857. In 1872 she, with her 
parents, moved to Tewksbury, Mass. In 1888, after the 
death of her [bees and in ——- with her sister, 
Mrs. Julia M. Fletcher, she came to California, making 
her home in Sierra Madre, but afterwards removing to 
Pasadena, where she could be near her brother, Mr. 
Stephen Cutter Clark. 

These last years of her life were happy ones, especially 
so, because she had more strength and a larger oppor- 
tunity for usefulness, When a few days since it seemed 
necessary for ber toconsulta physician at San Francisco 
she went forward apparently as calmly as if for a brie 
journey. The announcement of her death came with 
startling surprise to her many friends, who little sus- 

ected that she was about to pass over the bar and 
aunch out upon the long voyage. Miss Clark was an 
invalid all her life. But if her body was weak her 
character, both by inheritance and training, was a 
remarkably strong one. Naturally deprived of the op- 
portunities to acquire a formal education, she had a 
quick and receptive mind which Was not suffered to lie 
inactive. She was remarkably conscientious and de- 
cided in her moral convictious, and having been brought 
up in the old ways it was impossible for her to change 
her convictions with changing times and the new en- 
vironments of her later years. Though of a robust 
character she was in faith as a little child. 

Seldom have we seen a confirmed invalid so uniformly 
cheerful or more able to go out of herself in her interest 
for others. She was an interested friend of the church 
to which she belonged and to the cause of missions, 
always giving more than a tenth of her income to 
benevolent causes. Hers was a quiet, sheltered life, 
but a very useful and happy one And it was so to the 
last. She laid down her life without a murmur. After 
a few years of separation it is pleasant to think that 
the mother and daughter, who had been always in- 
separable, are now together again. 

“Passing through the valley of Baca she made ita 

ell.” 


E. P. 








Financial. 





Make the Most of 
Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 


phlet ; free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘Secsce. mace. 


Please mention The Congregattonalist. 





YOU Do You Want to Sell a 


WESTERN MORTCACE 


SELL or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs—stop 
—— sending good money after bad—get a good 5 per 
WE cent. investment instead. Address the 
Boston Realty, Indemnity and Trust Co., 
BUY 33 Equitable Building, Boston. 
Send for our Bond List. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


Bought promptly or attended to free on joint account. 
15 years’ experience. 


ALLEN & WHITING, Lowell, Mass. 








Not a Patent Medicine 


N ervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous ,, ....., 
'yspepsia. 
Mental ,. 
ailure. 


Freligh’s 


' ; on i Cc (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but roo doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful 


_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, “i 
directions, testimonials, etc., to gy 
address. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St.. New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle 


Depression. 





__Hotels and Travel. _ 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave Boston September 8 for a 
Grand Tour of Sixty-six Days to 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


The trip will include a week in the National Park, 
ample stops at Seattle, Victoria, Tacoma and Portland, 
the Spetureoqne Shasta Route, and extended visits to 
San Francisco, Monterey, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, etc., returning via Colorado. 


Thirty-three Summer Trips of Five to Nineteen 
Days to the Principal Kesorts of New England, New 
York and Canada, 

our to Hawaii, Japan and China August 4 
and September 2. 
our to the Yellowstone Park September 3. 

Annual Winter Trips to California once a 
month or oftener. First party leaves October 22, 

Independent Railroad Tickets via the Bos- 
ton & Albany and Other Principal Lines; 
also, Steamship Tickets to all points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Yel- 
lowstone, Japan, Summer, or Winter Tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class hotel, elevator, electric bells, steam, sun parlor 
and promenade on the roof, suites of rooms with 








baths, massage, electricity, all baths and health ap- 
pliances. New Turkish, Russian and Natural Sulphur 
Water Baths. Lawn Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all 
the year. Send for illustrated circular. 


Saratoga Springs. 
THE FRANKLIN HOUSE, 


Church Street, near Depot and Broadway, handy to all 
the Springs and nicely located, will be open about May 
l0th for the season of 1895, under the management of 
Miss L. D. Salisbury, who wxs 80 successful last season 
in pleasing all her guests. Prices about the same as 


usual. _"_N. Y. BRINTNALL, Prop. 
PASSACONAWAY INN, 


YORK CLIFFS, MAINE. 
Now Open. ROMER GILLIS, Manager, 
__ Furnished Cottages to Rent. i 
A PLEA FOR FREE PEWS. 
By Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Third Edition. 

Containing, besides an argument for the open 
ehurch, a list of such churches, testimony from 
pastors and laymen, and suggestions to churches 
contemplating a change. 

Single copies, 3 cents; $2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 


Address The CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Continued from page 210. 


The people gave a house-warming to the pastor and 
his wife a sbort time ago, leaving Mr. Carlisle a 
handsome chair and a set of choice ware for his 


wife. 
Minnesota. 


New U_m.—PastorJ.P. Campbell is suffering from 
hemorthage of the lungs and is taking a four weeks’ 
vacation among the pine woods near Brainerd. 

PELICAN RAPIps.—This church, pastorless for a 
few months, having been supplied by the principal 
ot the schools, has called Rey. E. P. Crane, who will 
preach also at West Doraand in neighboring school- 
houses. A large tract of territory is practically 
destitute of the gospel. 

NEW York MILLs.—A Sunday schoel has been 
organized and efforts are being made to secure a 
preacher. The people are poor and scattered. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Forest Heights has organized a 
Young Men’s Club for social and literary purposes. 
—Como is supplied during the absence of the pas- 
tor by Rev. William Moore of Little Falls. 

Kansas. 

ATcHison.—Rev. F. H. Allen in leaving this 
church for Albuquerque took with him the sincere 
regard of his people. During his pastorate of three 
and a half years the church was much strengthened 
and unfavorable conditions were overcome. 


Nebraska. 

BERTRAND.—This church, although much crippled 
by removals and by the severe losses of last year, is 
making heroic efforts to continue its work without 
aid from the C.H.M.8. Rev. J. D. Healey, who 
has spent three months with the church, is invited 
to remain a year longer. It pledges to him its ut- 
most support, and they will go forward together 
through the year without asking aid. 

CurTIs.—Rev. C. W. Preston, who has been very 
active during the winter in relief measures for the 
people in his vicinity, finding himself worn out 
with his work, has been voted a vacation for rest. 
Mrs. Preston, who was a delegate to the Endeavor 
convention, will return soon, so that the service 
may be continued during Mr. Preston’s absence. 


Superintendent Bross visited the three churches 
in Perkins County—Grant, Venango and Madrid— 
July 26-28, to confer with reference to continued 
work. Perkins County is one of those most seri- 
ously effected by the drought of last year, and crops 
are a partial failure in the county this season also. 
Service was held with the church at Venango on 
Friday evening, followed by a church meeting to 
consider the situation. Earnest interest was ex- 
pressed and the church voted to unite with the 
other churches of the county in a call to Rev. 
G. W. Knapp to remain on the field. On Sat- 
urday a drive was made to Grant, the county seat, 
eighteen miles distant, and a church meeting 
well attended at that place resulted in the same 
action. Following the service at Madrid on Sun- 
day morning, the members of the church and 
congregation remained to express their interest and 
their hearty determination to do all in their power 
in the support of the work. Returning to Grant 
for the Sunday evening service, the house was well 
filled with those eager to see the work go forward. 
Mr. Kvapp has done an excellent year’s work on 
the field, having been judicious and helpful in 
the relief work of the winter. He will remain 
another year. The people of the county express 
warm appreciation of the aid sent them during the 
last winter, 

South Dakota. 

GARRETSON.—A fine church building, papered, 
painted and furnished, costing $2,500, was dedicated 
free from debt July 28. The C.C. B.S. assisted with 
a generous gift. Services were held both forenoon 
and afternoon, Superintendents Thrall and Daley 
preaching. 

DE SMET.—Rev. William Hardcastle closes his 
pastorate here Aug. 1 and is planning for a course 
at Chicago Seminary. 

Fort PIERRE.—Miss Emma K. Henry is supply- 
ing this church for a month. Mrs. W. A. Lyman 
was approved to preach by the Central Association, 
and will assist her husband in the care of this 
church and the one at the capital city. 

Madison Chautauqua closed a successful season 
July 24. Evangelist Rev. A. E. Thomson of Medina, 
O., conducted the Institute of Christian Training 
with great acceptance. Mr. Thomson goes to Ohio 
for a short vacation and then returns to South 
Dakota and Iowa, where, with Mr. Will Gamble, he 
will continue revival work during the year. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


California. 


SACRAMENTO.—First, Sixty-eight new members 
have been received since the coming of Dr, H. N, 


The Congregationalist 


Hoyt last November, and more will be received at 
the next communion. All departments of the church 
have increased under Dr. Hoyt’s leadership, and 
the present outlook is encouraging. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

A Christian Endeavor ward in their new hospital 
has been furnished by the workers at Woodstock, 
Ont. 

The evangelistic work at the convention has led a 
society at Peoria, Lll., to send some of its members 
to hold a meeting in the suburbs every afternoon. 

Two Colorado societies have combined to support 
a mission school at Colorado Springs, one of them 
supplying the needed money and the other furnish- 
ing the workers. 

For Weekly Register see page 213. 
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Don’t ask your dealer what 
chimney to get for your burner 
or lamp. The “Index to 
Chimneys” tells. It is equally 
useful to you and to him. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and_pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 


lasts. ‘ 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 7 
Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 


ATLANTIC, 
w York. 


BEYMER- BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 
a 

New York. 

BROOKLYN, 

New York. 
COLLIER, 

St. Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, } oe 

Pittsburgh. t ae 


ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati, th e 
FPAHNESTOCK, 


Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 
New York. 

KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 
JOHNT. ge ufre & BROS.CO 

delphia. 

MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 


MISSOURI. 
- Lou's. 


RED SEAL. 

St. Louis, 
SALEM, 

Salem, Mass, 
SIIPMAN, 

Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, 

St. Louis and Chicago, 


LSTER, 
New York, 
UNION, aad 





“IF rom foundation 


stone to tip of spire, from priming to fin- 
ishing coat, for inside or outside painting 
use only Pure White Lead. 
brand (see list genuine brands). 
only way to be sure. 

Pure White Lead is easily tinted to any 
shade of color desired by using the Nation- 
al Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting col- 
ors, prepared expressly for this purpose. 
For further information send for pamphlet 
and color-card — sent free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 





Don’t mistake 
It is 





1 Broadway, New York. 











“pecker eerie: | 
[eaders ot ¢ 


Fashion | 








the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped ...... 


Fibre Ghamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights. 


@) 
OQOOQOQOQOOODQOOQOQOQOQOQOOQO® 


j Whitman's INSTANTANEOUS 
Chocolate--doesn’ t need it. 
Made in a jiffy, with 


boiling water or milk. Sold everywhere. 


Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
@) 











The merits of the Palmer Woven Patent Hammocks have 
never been equalled. Their superiority of material, construc- 
tion, and design has made then the Standard since first 
introduced, While there is a continual effort by imitators 
ard infringers to produce something similar, it has all been 
without success, and the ‘Palmer Patent stemmpocks stil! 
stand pre-eminently superior to any of the imitations They 
are produced in larger quantities and infinitely more varieties 
than the combined production of all others. 

Before purchasing, insist upon seeing the Be ne ony Aa sate 

er is 


Hammocks.’ Remember, the name ** 

synonym for all that is best, in Hammocks. If your dealer 
does not have them in stock, he can get them for you, but 
snre that he does. I. FE. Palmer. Middletown, Conn. 








For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt o? 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 








UA DESK Au 
la) i] 4 al Home Ne 
 Lannin Ve hye 






A CrauTaua 


HA NAT 








FOR TON $1000-" 7 ; 
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EDUOATION. 

— Edinburgh University has conferréd 
the degree of LL. D. upon Dr. 8. Weir Mitch- 
ell of Philadelphia. 

—— The New England Chautauqua at Lake- 
view, South Framingham, appears not to have 
fallen behind its fifteen predecessors in at- 
tractiveness of program or the enjoyment of 
its supporters. Beginning July 23, the annual 
session closed last Monday. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, 
the superintendent of instruction, has been 
with the enterprise from its commencement. 
Dr. David Gregg of Brooklyn, formerly of Park 
Street Church, Boston, delivered the address 
on Normal Union Day, and President Raymond 
of Wesleyan University was the lecturer at 
the Recognition exercises of the C. L. S. C. 
Dr. A. A. Wright gave several lectures on 
Picturesque Greek Words. There were Bible 
classes, Sunday .school teachers’ training 
classes, talks on physical culture, household 
science, poetic readings, lectures on history 
and literature and, of course, musical enter- 
tainments, beside many other things to in- 
struct and delight. Dr. R. H. Conwell, Presi- 
dent W. H. Crawford of Alleghany College 
and Dr. A. J. Palmer of New York were some 
of the popular lecturers. Many of those most 
enthusiastic for Lakeview in its beginnings 
continue their interest, and a new generation 
is coming forward who enjoy it not less than 
its earliest supporters. 

eels smeraate 

The hold which the liquor interest has on 
the English nation, a fact which has been 
demonstrated by the recent, political overturn 
in that country, is very imperfectly under- 
stood among us. At the recent convention of 
the W. C. T. U. in London, one of the speak- 
ers, an Englishman, presented the share list 
of one brewery company which, he said, con- 
tained the names of forty seven ministers of 
the gospel. Where in the United States could 
such a statement be paralleled? With sucha 
support of the saloon by the church as this 
indicates, what hope would there be for the 
immediate success of a political party whose 
platform declared the purpose to restrict the 


liquor business and destroy its power? 
en ih Raa 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
ADKINS, James B., Onawa, Io., to Chester Center. 
CRANE, Edward P., Mitchell, lo., to Pelican Rapids and 


West Dora, Minn, Accepts. 
a - —-abe A., Groveland, Mion., to Mapleton and 


GARDNEK, Theodore Y., Elyria, O., Dist. Sec. Am. Ed- 
ucation Soc., to Pres. C h., Glenville. Accepts. 

aoe Morien M., to permanent pastorate at Rome, 
where he has ‘been su plying. Accepts. 

HULbEI, Jay M, Janesville, O., to Clintun, Io. Ac- 


cepts. 
JONES, R. G., accepts call to Sromegsvile. Min 
LAMBERT, Joseph, Providence, KR. I., to Memorial Ch., 
Leayleeviule. Accepts. 
oy ey C., Elliott, Io., to Castana. Accepts. 
Lop CK, , to Lake Benton, Minn. 
MCQUARRIE, Neil Pu epee . to Hillsboro and 
Kelso, N. D. epts 
MILLEKD, ee. A., ‘Chicago, Ill., to South Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Accepts. 
THOMAS, J. As accepts call to Fifield and Butternut, 


A Lady 


Venice 




















Duxbak 
ainproof 
binding to 
keep her skirt 
edges dry. 
So do you. 
A brand of 
the famous 


“S. HH. & M.”’ 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings. 


A set of the ‘S. H. & M."’ miniature figures show.ng 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
®. The S.H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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“Hand, 16, On. 5 W., Oneida, Kan., to Rodney and Smith- 
and ccepts. 
A TERS, Geo. a Fairport, N . Y., to Glastonbury, Ct. 
Ordinations and Installations. 
CUSHMAN, Charles E, o. White Cloud, Kan., July 12. 
Sermon, Rev. W. L. ‘Sutherland; other parts, Rev: 
Messrs. J. B. Richardson, B. J. Sutton and L. E- 


eouby. Arthur L, o. p. Pilgrim Ch., Lawrence, Kan., 
July 23. Sermon, Rev. Richard Cordtey, I D. a ; gthes 
arts, Rev. ore, Linus Blekeeloy, D 
Jougherty, D. D., W. B. Shaw and E. Mitchell 

OORE, C aries A. «+ 0. p. Rockland, Me., July 31. Ser- 

——; Prof, G. F. Moore; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. J. 
aes. iL Devicttc. J.H. Ropes and Dr. J. C. Berry. 

RANDALL, Winfield 8 , 0. p. No. Weare, N. H., ng hy 
anesk Prof. J. W. Churchill; other parts, 
Messrs. T. E. Ulapp, D. D., and 8. H. Goodwin. 


Resignations. 


HARRISON, Hiram B., Hillsboro and Kelso, N. D. 
POPE, Chas. H., em po Me. 
wi ILLIAMSON, L. J., West Dora, Minn. 


Churches Organizec. 
AGENCY and OAK press, Io., recognized July 11. 
KEB, Io., recognized July | 
pa 


WASHBURN, Dr. George, president of Robert College, 
Cc onstantino} le, with his wife, arrived in Boston, July” 
20. will spend the summer with their son at 

Manchester. by-the-Sea. 
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Wear a Lifetime, 


and WINTER 
many a year turough 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 
Spoons and Forks give service of solid 
silver. 


CUARANTEED 25 Years. 









SoattamDo 





PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 
& MAR.2,1886. 
Se A 
Silver inlaid in the back of the bow! 
and handle, then plated entire. There is 
nothing similar or just as good” as Inlaid 
with silver. 
Each article stamped on the back, 
E. STERLING INLAID HE. 
Sold by all jewelers. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Salesrooms, 2 Maiden Lane (second door frem 
Broadway, N.Y.) A complete line of Soli 
Silver, Noveltie sand plate to be seen. 
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‘““The Congregationalist ” 
. . SERVICES .. 


: 
vem SERVICES. 


i 
7 
¢ 
* 
No. 22,1 Am the Bread of Life. é 
No. 23,1 Am the Light of the World. : 
a] 








No. 24,1 Am the Good Shepherd. 

No. 25,1 Am the Way, the Truth, 
the Life. 

No. 26, | Am the Living One. 

No. 27, The Master and His Dis- 
ciples. 

No. 28, Whitsuntide. 

No. 29, Simon Peter. 


; 
No. 30, James. 
20 Other Services Ready. 





100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, | cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 
DOV i8S848888 
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CO 


TRADE 


Perfect 
Soap 


At your dealers. 
Made only by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, NewYork, St. Louis, 














A LETTER FROM 
Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


Constantine's 
Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 





Brooklyn, March 13, 1898. 

Charles N. Crittenton Co., 

Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TAR SCAP(CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite satisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that it isamong the beet epecimens 
cf Toilet Sc rw that we — y 


Mu. Moe Sous Sdecekor 


Church Organ for Sale. 


Built by Thomas ei, for the Mt. Vernon 
Church, Ashburton Place, Boston. Dimen- 
sions, 15 feet, 3 inches wide, plus blowbandle, 
1 foot, 8inches. Total width, 16 feet, 11 inches. 
Hight, 19 feet, 114 inches. For terms, etc., 


apply to 
T. Y. CROWELL, 
100 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON. 





This little tract has been 
The of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 

6“ 99 tematic methods of ving. 
H arris It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 

> alist, and attracted wide no 

Method of tice. Many large editions of 
, the “True Method of Giv- 
Gi i o ag mins sent — a 
een solc *rice, 100 copies 
mY ng #2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. P 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston 





‘TIFFANY: CLASS 6: DECORATING:COMPANY: 
- FVRNISHERS ‘6'GLASS'‘ WORKERS: DOMESTIC-%5 ECCLESIASTICAL 


DECORATIONS: 


- MEMORIALS 


* 333TO341-FOVRTH AVENVE: NEWYORK: 
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OOLLEGE WOMEN IN OCONFERENOE 
AT NORTHFIELD. 


BY MARY B. FULLER. 


Northfield has dismissed with her blessing 
another conference, the third under the aus- 
pices of the International Y. W. C. A. The 
general spirit and tone of Northfield con- 
ferences are well known, and, while the best 
characteristics of other years were empha- 
sized, there was a marked development of 
power in the work and words of this confer- 
ence. 

The mornings were given up to study classes 
in Bible and missionary work and to confer- 
ences for discussion of association work in 
colleges and cities. The college and city con- 
ferences, held at the sama hour, were presided 
over by Miss Nellie Allen, a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University and college secretary of New 
York and New Jersey, and by Miss Mary 
Dunn, State secretary of Pennsylvania. The 
work of organization and methods were dis- 
cussed fully and practically—how to make 
the association a power in developing young 
women physically and spiritually. In the 
college conference Miss Price, Miss Taylor 
and Miss Wing, the international secretaries, 
gave short talks of suggestion and inspiration ; 
the history and aims of the association were 
fully explained, but the best help came from 
the free and open discussion of the delegates 
themselves concerning their own failures or 
successes. 

The two Bible classes were largely attended. 
Miss Mary McElroy, who is secretary of the 
Harlem Association, conducted a class in the 
study of Acts, with especial reference to per- 
sonal work, as the deeds of the first witnesses 
for Christ were discussed. Perhaps the most 
enthusiastic class was Prof. H. W. White’s 
in the study of the gospel by John. He 
has charge of the Bible work at Mr. Moody’s 
Institute in Chicago, and the result of his 
study of John will be published in October. 
He is a thoroughly original student and his 
methods are both scholarly and devotional. 
To compress all the analysis and suggestive 
thoughts which the fourth gospel opens into 
the short time allotted the work obliged rapid 
note-taking and breathless attention from 
every one in the class. The wealth of sug- 
gestion in direct study and outside reading 
will unfold into many hours of private work 
this winter. 

Missionary work is always face to face with 
the truest consecration, but even at Northfield 
there has seldom been so much attention di- 
rected to a thorough understanding of the 
place and field of foreign missions as has been 
given to it at this conference. Mr. Horace 
Tracy Pitkin, a leader in the Student Volunteer 
Movement, conducted the missionary insti- 
tute to discuss the work of the missionary 
committee in the colleges, a training class for 
volunteers and those expecting to speak in 
behalf cf missions, and filled every hour out- 
side with private consultation. It has beena 
rare opportunity for informaticn on every 
form of organization to arouse missionary in- 
terest on missionary literature, and, best of 
all, on the deep, personal, spiritual communion 
with the Saviour, which must be the source of 
any successful work in his name. The mean- 
ing and power of prayer has come with the 
force of a revelation to those who were in Mr. 
Pitkin’s most practical classes. As a result, 
twenty have been added to the list of volun- 
teers without the least urging or solicitation, 
the spiritual life of every volunteer has been 
deepened, and blessing must come to wide- 
spread churches and colleges. 

From the many words fitly spoken in the 
evening meetings, it is difficult to single out 
any as of pre-eminent value. Rev. Floyd 
Tompkins of Providence, Dr. Dixon of Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Moody and Miss Price were among 
those who brought helpful and wholesome 
messages. The wonderful Sunday when Mr. 
Robert E. Speer spoke twice was a day blessed 


Continued on page 215. 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 2 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 
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- SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 









out notices. 


Simplex Printers. 


The Lawton Simplex 
g@ Printer 


* saves time 
. and labor ; 
money too— 


100 letters, 


Send for circulars. Agents wanted 
LAWTON & CO,, 20 Vesey St., New York 


postal cards, : 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
Costs but little ($3 to $10). 
Caution.— Other things are being made and called = physician. 
The only way to be sure of get- ‘ 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Laufcn 
Simplex Printer, 





ae 


FRENCH National Prize of 


| & 
16.600 Francs. 


No household 
should be 












t Acknowledged 
so by every 





j s If your druggist does not 

: * : “ 
+ keep it, please write and give 
name and address to 





to get the name Boynton so impressed on 
your mind that when in want of heating or 
cooking apparatus you cannot forget that 
we are in the business, and have been for 


about 50 years. 


We want you 


dealers all over the country. 


A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus, 


It will cost you nothing; better send for it. 


195 and 197 Lake St., 
Chicago. 


4 
M 8t., New York. 
We 8 Market Sty ! 

$21 Vine St., Ph 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


New York, 





RED CEDAR 


TANKS and CISTERNS. 


Cypress, Cal, Redwood, 


WILLIAMS MFG, CO, 


alamazoo, Mich. 








t St.. Boston. 
fiada., Pa. 


Goods for sale by best 


207 and 209 Water St., 


WASHINGTON | 


3 E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-28 North William St., New York. 


e 
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BETTONS | 
PILE SALVE: 


$A Positive, Perfect, Permanent Cure. : 


Success for over 50 years tells the story 
of Betton’s Pile Salve, backed up nd 
thousands of testimonials from promi- 
nent people. Instant relief on first 
application—cure in from one to nine 
days. At all druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of Price, 50c. per Box. 


Winkelmann & Brown Drug Co. Props, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 























DYSPEPSIA 


ind *‘ how to lose it.” Our booklet will interest you—if 
you're a dyspeptic. MAILED FREE for the asking. 








tried Compound Oxygen thorougbly, and the e 
I commenced using the Electropoise and continued it about four months. 
were largely removed. In the course of a year from the time I commenced using it, I enjoyed almost perfect 


health 


tration, and liver treuble, who have been greatiy he 


Curc Without Medicine 





ltay 
No Home Shou 


ectri 


which has continued to this date. 


“T know persons who were afflicted with quin 


Athol, Mass. 





MARK 


TRADE 


Id Be Without It. 


“T sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very little. I also 


c battery, but they helped me very little. On Dec. 17, 1891, 
During this time my disabilities 


- 4 sore throat, rheumatism, general debility, nervous pros- 
ped by it. I bave great faith in it. 
REv. J. H. MANSFIELD. 


Call or send for Illustrated Circular, with testimonials, price-list, etc. 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., 
General Agent for the New England States. is 


K. M. ELLIOTT, Room 36 Exchange Building, New Haven, Conn. Sole Authorized 
Agent for Connecticut West o 


the Conrecticut River. 





WEART & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Continued from page 214. 


to many, and no one address will bear more 
fruit than the one from the same consecrated 
man on Power and Peace. 

This session was peeuliarly fortunate in the 
glorious weather, which made possible the 
outdoor meeting on Round Top, a place of 
many sacred associations. God in nature and 
God in men’s hearts are closely bound to- 
gether at Northfield, and the heart to heart 
words from Mrs. Waterbury, Mr. Speer, Miss 
Price and Mr. Moody on Round Top have a 
double tenderness, linked with the beauty of 
the sunset lights in the clouds and on the 
river. The good fellowship of Northfield isa 
strong part of its inflaence, and a very prac- 
tical illustration of the meaning which Mr. 
Speer brought out in ‘' Love one another.”’ 
College afternoon illuminated the grounds 
with banners and filled them with song. Loy- 
alty and unity joined hands in hands. The 
Mount Holyoke Glee Club have led the music 
for fun and for serious purposes. The leaders 
who planned these days of spiritual help and 
uplift would best summarize the meaning and 
result of them in their motto, ‘‘ Not by might 
nor by power, but by my Spirit.” 

This conference has differed from others 
held this summer, because its herald words 
are neither numbers nor enthusiasm, in the 
surface use of that last word. As the date of 
meeting was so much later than usual, when 
the college women were scattered, the in- 
crease 1n number over last year was small, 
On the other hand, the number of iostitutions 
and the extent of territory represented were 
both larger. Twenty-two States sent delegates 
from sixty uhiversities, colleges or semina- 
ries and from twenty city associations. In 
consequence also of the time of the conference, 
the women who came did so with a distinct 
purpose and effort, and there were no drifters. 
Coming with an earnest longing to give or 
get a help and blessing, the influence carried 
away is not to be measured by numbers nor 
by the amount of gushing emotions displayed. 
It was pre-eminently a thoughtful conference, 


and one of special work along definite lines. - 


It is because the young women did so much 
work themselves that the result of the giving 
of speakers and leaders was assimilated and 
digested. What Phillips Brooks calls ‘the 
mind’s lqve for God”’ was awakened ani stim- 
ulated in days of spiritual education which 
strengthened, not spiritual dissipation which 
weakens. Deeply and quietly, by individual 
study of his Word, by a pressing home of truth 
gained from others of wider experience in the 
Master’s school, by a new understanding of 
prayer, the Spirit has richly blessed those who 
attended this conference. 
$e bilcnsiseadibin by 


Blessed is the man who has the gift of 
making friends, for it is one of God’s best 


gifts. It involves many things, but above all 


the power of going out of one’s self, and see- 


ing and appreciating whatever is noble and 
loving in another man.—Thomas Hughes. 
ee 


OALENDAR. 


School of Social Economics, Chicago Commons, 


Aug. 22-29, 


National Encampment of Boys’ Brigades, Highland 


Park, Ill., Aug. 22-29. 


Association for the Advancement of Science, 


Springfield, Mass., Aug. 28-31. 


American Social Science Association, Saratoga, 


N. Y., Sept. 2-6 


National Prison Congress, Denver, Col., Sept. 14- 


18. 
National Council, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 9. 
Indian Conference, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., Oct 9. 
National Purity Congress, Baltimore, Oct. 14-16. 
A. B.C. F. M., Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct, 15. 
A. M.A., Detroit, Mich., Oct. 22-24. 








If you Lack Energy 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It vitalizes the nerves, helps,digestion, feeds the 
brain, makes life worth living. It is a medicine, a 


food and a delicious beverage. 
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RECALLED STORMY TIMES,—‘‘ Well that looks 
natural” said the old soldier, looking at a can of 
condensed milk on the breakfast table in place of 
ordinary milk that failed on account of the storm. 
‘*1t’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we used during 


Quickens 
The Appetite 





the war.” a Makes the 
Weak Strong. 


VACATION time is at hand and is gladly welcomed 
by all, especially those whose duties in life have 
caused them to greatly run down their system to 
meet the requirements, pbysical and mental, forced 
upon them. With these and others it is important, 
whether at home, at the seashore or in the country, 
that some thought be given to diet, and as further 
assistance to nature a good building-up medicine 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla had best be resorted to. If 
the digestion is poor, liver deranged and frequent 
headaches seem to be the. rule, Hood’s will change 
all this and enable every one to return to their home 
and business in a refreshed state of mind and bodily 
health. 


Has Cured : 
Others 
And Will Cure You. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for Coughs. 


RHEUMATISM CURED.—Dorchester, Mass., 18%. I 
have fully proved the virtues of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which I have taken for rheumatism avd have not had 
any severe a’tack since. I recommend Hood's Sarsa- 

arilla to every one and tell them of my own case. 

argaret Wilkins, 150 Columbia St. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure sick headache. 











Value of this Water in Diseases Incident to Teething. 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., President and Professor of Clinical | 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., says + 
“For some time in the preparation 
I have been using BUFFALO LITHIA WATER artificial food for = 
fants. Cow's milk is the substitute usually resorted to Wucu the mother is not able to 
suckle her child and it is impossible to get a wet nurse. One serious objection, along 
with many others, to cow's milk, is its acidity. Human milk is always alkaline, but 
cow's milk, except when the animal is fed entirely pon grass, is almost always 
acid. This is the principal reason why the milk of cows disagrees with many babies, 
and lime water is often added to this milk to correct the acidity. I believe the long-con- 
tinued use of lime water is hurtful to digestion, and last suremer, when I was feeding 


two of my own children on cow’s milk, and found the nurse adding lime water to pre- 


vent colic and intestinal LITHIA | which the food otherwise produced, I directed 
her ‘SB in preparing the food, with immedi- 
use No.2 °B UF UFFALO TER ate and continued good results. The 
water was added until DL AT lost its acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” 

Dr. John H. Tucker, Henderson, N. C., President of the State Medical @ 

Society of North Carolina, referring to Spring No.1: 
“T have observed marked LI Spring No. 1, in 
beneticial results from BUFFALO ITHI A WATER the disorders of 
Teething Infants. I have sent many patients of this class to the Springs for the use 
of this water and, without exception, they have returned to me cured or gr eatly 
benefited.” 
This water ‘s for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


Buffalo Lithia een Va. | 





Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, 























In the Prepara:ion of Artificial Food for Infants. 
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THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
Sarsaparilla 


AYER'S 


- 


COOBORLx 
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AWORDIN YOUR EAR | ym 


TO 
Cure 


That 
Cough 





THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
of the complexion,, 
hands, arms, and hair 
is found in the perfect 
action of the Pores, 
produced by 


The most effective 
skin purifying and-— 
beautifying soapinthe ~ 
world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, 
bath, and nursery. 


Yold throughout the world. Briti h depot: F. New- 
BIRY & Sons. |, King Edward-st., London. Porrer 


Disease, there is nothing equal to 





BOTANIC 


or Colds of any kind, Bronchial Trou- 
bles, Sore Throats, Asthma, or any Lung 


ADAMSON’S 


Cough Balsam. 


It brings relief with the first dose. 


D na ann Cura. Cour., Sole Props. Boston, U.S A Soothes irritation, heals the lungs and 





throat, and in a few days effects a perfect 


DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT? cure. It has been 30 years in existence, 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select family 
vatropage for 10 years. If interested, send self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Miss RACHAEL T. WYATT, 
Centreville (Cape Cod), Tass. 


“|'T WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in corr by PRICES 36 and 76 CTS. A BOTTLE. 


announcements in our ADVERTIS'NG COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was c SOLD BY ALL DruaGistTs. 


10,000 TESTIMONIALS. 








and once used is | always keptin reach, 


$5,000 Reward fora single one not genuine. 
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SAPOLIO 


lightens the 
1m Oe) a 81 
. women who 
YT 
bridhtens the 
hearths of the 
homes _ that 
are cleaned 


Copyright, 1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti, 


The suitableness of Ivory Soap for every 
cleansing purpose, its purity and the pleasant 
feeling it leaves after a bath, are distinctive 
qualities possessed by no other soap. 

For these reasons and because it does not 
disseminate an odor when in hot water, ‘it is 
especially desirable for use in the confined space 


aboard a yacht. 
M. 10. 























FORTUNE FAVORS THOSE 
WHO FAVOR FORTUNE 


By so doing you favor fortune. 
Don't take chances by using any 
of the so-called substitutes or imi- 
tations that success is sure to breed. 
Genuine Pond’s Extract is heal- 
img, cooling, antiseptic and certain. 
The imitations are weak, irritating, 
uncertain and in some cases even 
poisonous. 





\ 
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In all cases of sunburn, mosquito \ 


pain use Pond’s Extract. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


bites, chafing, inflamed eyes and all | 





